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Michel  Oresset,  in  an  article  called  "La  Litterature  Americaine 
en  1964"  that  appeared  in  Les  Nouvelles  Litteraire,  said, 
"Greensboro  parait  etre  un  veritable  centre  d'  activite  Litteraire 
dans  le  Sud  actuellement."  Yet  the  news  from  Paris  had  not 
reached  Robert  Lowell  in  New  York  who,  two  years  later  in  an 
essay  on  Randall  Jarrell,  refers  to  us  as  a  "little-known  Southern 
college  for  giris  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina."  When  I  arrived, 
Lettie  Rogers,  the  novelist,  said  to  me,  "Throw  a  stone  in  North 
Carolina  and  you  will  hit  a  writer."  If  you  don't  like  writers,  you 
might  kill  two  with  one  stone  on  this  campus.  Until  I  looked  at 
the  faculty  listing  for  the  English  Department  before  I  was  hired, 
I  too  thought  that  I  might  be  coming  to  teach  at  a  "little-known 
Southern  college,"  but  after  I  read  the  names  of  Randall  Jarrell, 
Robie  Macauley,  Lettie  Rogers,  and  Peter  Taylor,  I  couldn't  name 
an  English  department  in  the  nation  that  to  me  seemed  more 
distinguished. 

I  once  asked  Randall  Jarrell  why  he  thought  writers  found 
Greensboro  congenial.  He  gestured  toward  the  campus  and 
said,  "See,  it's  Sleeping  Beauty."  Many  writers  and  artists  visiting 
here  from  New  York  City  are  appalled  at  the  thought  of  anyone's 
living  in  Greensboro:  dull,  middle-class,  suburban  Greensboro, 
a  "city  of  parking  lots,"  as  Lewis  Mumford  once  called  it;  far  from 
the  sublime  beauties  of  mountains  and  sea,  a  campus  with  none 
of  the  historic  greatness  of  a  Hai-vard  or  a  Yale.  Yet  a  great  poet 
could  live  on  a  mountain  and  only  come  down  twice  in  his  life, 
and  a  great  fiction  writer  could  complete  most  of  his  work  in  jail 
-  as  many  have.  What  New  York  (or  Paris,  or  London)  can  give 
a  writer  is  a  reputation.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  writers  who  are 
fearful  of  leaving  New  York  and  who  are  condescending  about 
the  provinces  are  fearful  of  losing  their  reputations.  Reputation, 
of  course,  is  only  fashion,  a  product  of  the  market  place.  In  New 
York  reputations  can  be  manufactured  just  like  garments  in  the 
garment  industry  and  are  apt  to  be  no  more  enduring.  I  say  this 
as  someone  who  grew  up  in  the  metropolitan  area,  occasionally 
has  lived  in  New  York,  and  enjoys  it. 

Robert  Watson  (UNCG  Writing  Faculty  1953-88) 
From  his  introduction  to  We  Greensboro  Reader,  1968. 
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At  the 

Carolina 

Cafe 


by  Karen  Mann 


& 


very  day  we  watched  the  train  from  the 
Carolina  Cafe.  As  soon  as  the  first  shrill  sounds  of  the 
horn  became  audible  above  the  kitchen  radio,  Thelma 
would  go  around  to  all  the  tables  and  separate  the  salt 
and  ketchup  bottles  to  keep  them  from  clattering.  By 
the  time  the  engine  was  just  outside,  the  whole 
building  would  be  shaking  and  Thelma  would  pre- 
pare for  another  headache.  She  had  worked  there 
twenty  years;  she  liked  to  tell  us  that  when  she  thought 
Bonnie  and  I  were  getting  "uppit)'."  The  daily 
headaches  were  part  of  the  routine,  like  setting  out 
place  mats  and  wrapping  silverware.  When  the  noise 
was  over  she  would  retrieve  a  BC  Powder  from  the 
box  she  kept  in  her  red  vinyl  purse  and  start  on  her 
second  pack  of  cigarettes  for  the  day. 

In  the  summer  we  always  sat  at  the  middle  table 
to  smoke  and  wrap  silverware.  With  the  windows 
open  it  was  the  best  spot  in  the  cafe  to  catch  a  breeze. 
We  all  had  our  smoking  quirks.  Thelma,  it  seemed, 
could  do  anything  with  a  cigarette  in  her  mouth.  She 
always  smoked  to  the  filter,  leaving  our  ashtray  full  of 
mashed,  red  lipsticky  butts.  Over  the  years  she  had 
perfected  the  fine  art  of  getting  two  packs  of  cigarettes 
from  the  machine  for  the  price  of  one.  If  she  dropped 
the  coins  in  quickly  and  then  yanked  both  Winston 
knobs  at  once,  they  would  fall  right  out.  I  used  to  tiy 
it  every  now  and  then,  but  it  never  worked  and  once 
I  managed  to  lose  my  money.  I  smoked  quickly, 
stealing  puffs  after  wrapping  three  or  four  bundles. 
Bonnie  smoked  the  brand  of  her  current  lover,  think- 
ing it  made  them  closer. 

Bonnie  wasn't  as  adept  at  silver  wrapping  as  her 
mother  or  even  me,  though  I  had  only  worked  at  the 
cafe  for  two  years.  She  usually  sat  the  table  with  her 
arm  propped  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  a  cigarette  at 
face  level,  eating  Nabs  and  drinking  Coke.  Bonnie 
knew  we  couldn't  have  Nabs  and  Coke  unless  we  paid 


for  them.  We  could  have  all  the  unsweetened  tea  and 
french  fries  we  wanted,  as  long  as  we  didn't  use  too 
much  ketchup,  but  Mr.  Ted  had  made  it  quite  clear  that 
Nabs  and  Coke  were  untouchables. 

At  that  time  of  day,  Pete  cleaned  up  for  the  lunch 
rush.  The  clatter  of  pots  and  pans,  along  with  Hank 
Williams  Jr.  on  a  portable  radio,  echoed  into  the  dining 
room.  Our  conversation  involved  Bonnie's  late  night 
adventures,  which  she  described  for  us  in  lurid  detail. 

Most  of  the  time  she  hung  out  at  the  pool  hall  in 
Bucktown  where  she  occasionally  ended  up  in  a 
brawl  with  someone's  ex-wife  or  girlfriend.  I  never  set 
foot  inside,  but  from  her  stories  I  felt  as  if  I  knew 
everyone  there.  Thelma  never  commented,  except  to 
shake  her  head.  But  one  day,  not  long  before  I  left, 
she  spoke. 

"Bonnie,  you're  gonna  get  in  trouble  one  of  these 
days."  She  hadn't  looked  up.  She  just  continued 
wrapping,  lining  the  knives,  forks  and  spoons  diago- 
nally, folding  the  napkin  and  tightening  it  in  one  swift 
move. 

"Mama,  you  know  I'm  careful,"  she  said,  sur- 
prised. She  dragged  off  her  cigarette  and  gazed  out 
the  window.    "Nothing  bad  happens  there." 

I  saw  the  hem  of  her  white  hair  net  like  a  spider's 
web  against  her  reddish  hair.  White  was  the  only  color 
they  carried  down  at  Spencer's  store  so  that's  what  we 
wore.  Next  to  us  there  were  only  about  five  other 
women  in  town  who  wore  hair  nets  and  all  of  them 
were  in  their  eighties.  I  grabbed  another  bundle  of 
napkins  and  thought  of  my  own  wild  evening.  Every 
afternoon  after  I  got  off  work  I  went  home  and 
watched  soap  operas  until  Daddy  got  off  work  from 
Winn  Dixie.  He  always  came  in  with  what  seemed  like 
an  amiful  of  Enquirers  and  Star  Magazines,  one  of  the 
many  benefits  of  being  a  manager. 

"Why  do  you  always  bring  me  those  things?"  I 
would  say.  "You  know  I  never  read  them."  But  I 
always  caught  myself,  every  night  between  dishes  and 
watching  Jeopardy,  reading  and  wondering  if  any  of 
it  was  true. 

The  owner  of  the  cafe  was  Ted  Mills,  the  wealthi- 
est man  in  Parnell.  He  had  inherited  the  business  and 
a  tobacco  farm  from  his  father,  one  of  Parnell's  former 
mayors.  When  the  new  subdivision  was  developed 
outside  of  town,  he  was  the  first  to  buy  a  lot.  He  added 
a  swimming  pool  and  later  a  tennis  court  which  no 
one  used.  Daddy  and  I  rode  by  and  looked  at  it  often; 
it  was  the  most  beautiful  house  we'd  ever  seen,  with 
big  bay  windows,  a  circular  driveway,  and  a  patio 
overlooking  the  river.  Mr.  Ted  was  well  liked.  He  was 
even  a  member  of  the  Carteret  County  Board  of 
Education.  Years  before,  he  had  been  sent  home 
suddenly  from  college  and  people  had  wondered, 
especially  when  they  learned  that  some  girl  had  put  a 
restraining  order  against  him.  However,  within  a  year 
he  got  married,  fathered  a  son,  and  took  over  the 
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Carolina  Cafe,   Things  grew  quiet  again. 

Bonnie  didn't  like  Ted  and  she  didn't  care  who 
knew  it. 

"He's  never  worked  for  anything,"  she'd  say. 
■"Why,  Mama  ought  to  be  running  this  cafe." 

Ted  tried  to  get  along  with  her,  out  of  respect  for 
Thelma,  though  Thelma  told  him  that  she  wouldn't 
blame  him  if  he  fired  Bonnie.  He  made  a  point  of 
checking  on  the  business  everyday,  parking  his  new 
steel  blue  Cadillac  in  front  of  the  door.  Through  the 
front  window  we  saw  him  emerge  victoriously,  survey 
his  domain,  and  then  stop  to  chat  with  anyone  who 
happened  to  pass  by.  In  his  madras  shirt  and  kliakis 
he  looked  cool,  even  though  it  might  be  100  degrees 
outside.  Sometimes  his  wife,  who  always  referred  to 
herself  as  Mrs.  Ted  Mills,  came  with  him.  It  had  been 
her  suggestion  to  replace  the  red  and  white  checked 
curtains  and  vinyl  tablecloths  with  Dorothy's  Ruffled 
Originals  and  white  linen.  Three  months  later,  though, 
when  both  were  littered  with  tea  stains  and  cigarette 
burns,  the  old  coverings  were  scmbbed  and  hauled 
back  out  of  the  storage  room. 

She  never  spoke  to  us  unless  she  was  selling  raffle 
tickets  or  M&M's  for  her  son's  school,  Mr.  Ted,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  made  a  point  of  asking  about  our 
lives  and  telling  us  what  a  good  job  we  did. 

"I  swear,  I  think  I  got  the  three  best  waitresses  in 
North  Carolina,"  he'd  say,  resting  his  hand  on  Thelma's 
shoulder.  Those  were  the  only  times  I'd  ever  seen  her 
blush.   Bonnie  just  rolled  her  eyes. 

"Mama,  he  probably  says  the  same  thing  to  Vonda 
Kay  when  he  comes  back  at  night,"  she'd  say  as  soon 
as  he  was  gone. 

I  thought  then  that  she  was  being  rough  on  him. 
He  seemed  like  the  perfect  Southern  gentleman.  I 
looked  forward  to  his  visits.  After  several  hours  of 
waiting  on  dusty  tobacco  workers  and  the  usual  gang 
of  elderly  town  squires,  it  was  nice  to  see  a  man  who 
was  clean,  handsome  and  well  dressed.  I  never  let 
myself  think  of  Mr.  Ted  in  any  way  besides  profession- 
ally, but  sometimes,  when  I  dreamed,  I  found  myself 
in  a  house  with  a  swimming  pool  and  tennis  courts, 
with  a  wonderful  husband  who  was  just  like  him. 

I  always  calculated  my  hours  in  terms  of  money. 
A  breakfast  shift  was  an  easy  fifty.  Dinner  usually 
brought  about  twenty.  The  $2.01  an  hour  was 
incidental.  I  had  a  little  bank  book  in  which  I 
diligently  recorded  all  my  savings.  Each  paycheck  and 
most  of  my  tips  went  straight  in.  Besides  cigarettes 
there  really  wasn't  much  to  spend  it  on.  Sometimes  I 
went  to  the  New  Bern  Mall  and  looked  at  nice  clothes, 
organza  halter  dresses  and  lime-green  silk  jackets. 

"Floral  patterns  are  perfect  for  a  late  summer 
garden  party,"  said  the  woman  in  my  favorite  store. 
Her  hands  floated  gracefully  over  the  cold  steel  racks, 
jammed  with  the  season's  bargains.  I  smiled  politely, 
but  hated  to  tell  her  that  there  were  no  garden  parties 


in  Parnell. 

About  once  a  week  I  asked  Bonnie  if  I  could  work 
some  of  her  hours  since  she  was  often  scheduled  to 
work  double  shifts. 

"God,  be  my  guest,"  was  her  usual  response.  "I 
hate  it  bad  enough  being  here  in  the  daytime,  I  know 
I  don't  want  to  come  back  tonight,"  But  Mr,  Ted 
always  came  up  with  some  excuse  as  to  why  Bonnie 
had  to  be  there  on  that  particular  night.  I  couldn't 
figure  out  why  this  disappointed  me  so  much;  after  all, 
the  tips  on  the  evening  shift  weren't  great.  But  work 
was  interesting.  Instead  I  went  home  for  another 
evening  of  horoscopes,  egg  sandwiches,  and  Jeop- 
ardy answers  I  didn't  know. 

Eventually  Bonnie  became  completely  out  of 
hand.  I  had  given  up  on  getting  any  extra  hours,  but 
Bonnie  insisted  we  ask  him  anyway.  'When  he  said  no 
I  decided  that  I  would  never  ask  again  and  I  walked 
out  into  the  dining  room  to  wrap  silver. 

"■Why  is  it  always  me?"  Thelma  and  I  could  hear 
her  voice  echo  from  the  kitchen.  "You  don't  ever  get 
Mama  or  Patsy  to  work.  'Why's  it  always  me?"  There 
was  a  short  pause  and  I  thought  that  maybe  she  finally 
had  him. 

"Bonnie,"  he  sighed,  "Your  mother  works  more 
than  any  other  waitress  I've  got  and  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  Patsy's  just  too  slow.  I  couldn't  tmst  her 
to  be  the  night  waitress."  Thelma  looked  up  quickly 
at  me.  I  don't  know  how  I  looked,  but  she  suddenly 
grabbed  my  hand. 

"He  didn't  mean  that.  Honey.  He's  just  saying  that 
Bonnie's  more  experienced,  that's  all." 

The  sunlight  bouncing  off  the  red  formica  tables 
blinded  me  so  I  looked  out  of  the  west  windows 
instead.  It  was  an  exceptionally  hot  day  and  the  air 
seemed  to  hang  on  the  town  like  a  hazy  wet  blanket. 
My  white  polyester  uniform  made  my  back  itch. 

"I'm  not  slow,  Thelma.  I'm  the  best  damn  waitress 
he's  got,  next  to  you." 

"I  know  that,"  she  smiled,  "you  don't  have  to  tell 
me."  The  kitchen  door  swvmg  open,  hitting  the  wall 
with  a  bang.  Bonnie  stomped  out  of  the  kitchen  with 
her  blue  apron  and  name  tag  clenched  in  her  hand. 
"I  quit!"  she  announced,  throwing  the  bundle  into 
the  silverware  basket,  and  walked  toward  the  door. 
"Hold  it  right  there!"  Thelma  cried.  Bonnie 
stopped,  put  her  hands  on  her  hips  and  slowly  turned 
around. 

Thelma  folded  her  arms  and  looked  at  her.  "Just 
what  the  Hell  do  you  think  you're  doing?" 
Bonnie  rolled  her  eyes.  "I'm  quitting." 
Thelma  took  a  drag  from  her  cigarette  and  nod- 
ded. "That's  fine  with  me,  but  you're  still  paying  half 
of  the  bills  regardless  of  where  you  spend  your  nights. 
I  assume  you've  got  another  job  lined  up?" 

Bonnie  stood  and  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
"lust  as  I  thought,"  Thelma  said,  returning  to  her 
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silver.    "No  job,  no  nothing." 

"I  can  get  a  job  easy,"  she  protested.  "I  can  get  a 
job  at  Spencer's  store." 

"Bonnie,  you  know  Mrs.  Spencer  don't  hire  any- 
body.   She  ixins  that  store  herself." 

"■Well,  then  I  can  work  at  the  bank." 

Thelma  and  I  glanced  at  each  other  and  I  looked 
quickly  at  the  silvepA'are  pan. 

"Oh,  you  don't  think  I  could  do  that,  do  you?"  she 
said. 

"I  didn't  say  a  tiling."   I  told  her. 

"Alright  now,  that's  enough."    Thelma  snapped, 
pointing  a  fork  at  her.     "I  don't  know  what  your 
problem  is  lately,  but  if  you've  got  any  sense  at  all 
you'll  go  right  back  in  that 
kitchen   and   apologize.      If 
you're  luck)'  he  might  gi\'e 
you  your  job  back." 

The  kitchen  door  s^Aung 
open  again.  Mr.  Ted  looked  at 
us  and  then  walked  behind 
the  bar  to  get  a  glass  of  tea. 

"I'm  not  going  to  apolo- 
gize to  him."  she  said  in  a  lo'^' 
voice. 

"You  don't  ha\'e  to  apolo- 
gize, Bonnie,"  Ted  said  with- 
out turning  around.  "You  can 
have  your  job  back  if  you 
want  it."  He  turned  around 
and  faced  her.  "But  if  you 
want  it  I  expect  you  to  be  here 
tonight." 

Bonnie  sighed  and 
grabbed  her  apron  and  name 
tag  from  the  table.  Before  she 
walked  out  she  whispered  to 
Thelma,  "I  hate  you." 

Ted  i^alked  up  to  our 
table  and  set  his  tea  down.  "At 
least  I  can  count  on  you  two." 
He  pulled  two  yellow  checks 
from   his   front   pocket   and 

handed  one  to  each  of  us.  "Patsy,  go  see  if  Pete  needs 
help  in  the  kitchen,"  he  said.  "Thelma  and  I  need  to 
talk." 

Pete  was  leaning  back  in  a  chair,  reading  a  comic 
book.  He  started  when  I  opened  the  door  and  then 
looked  relieved  to  see  that  it  was  me. 

"I  guess  the  fireworks  are  over,"  he  said.  A  blue 
glass  huiTicane  lamp  which  had  never  been  used  sat 
on  top  of  the  refrigerator.  I  picked  it  up  and  put  the 
check  under  it. 

"It's  over  for  now,  am^way." 

"Don't  you  want  to  see  your  magazines?"  Daddy 
asked  after  supper.    "This  one's  got  a  full  horoscope 


for  next  year."   I  left  the  magazine  alone  and  leaned 
with  my  elbow  on  the  table.  I  didn't  have  the  energy 
to  clean  it  off;  I  hadn't  even  undressed  from  work. 
"Daddy,  I  think  I  want  to  quit  work." 
He  looked  up  with  surprise.  "'Why?  I  thought  you 
liked  the  cafe." 

"It's  alright.  But  I'd  like  to  work  where  I  can  make 
more  money." 

He  looked  at  me  and  nodded,  then  continued  to 
read  his  paper.  "You  need  to  find  a  career  with  a  little 
more  opportunity.  'Waitressing  is  a  good  summer  job, 
but  you  don't  want  to  be  like  Thelma." 

I  thought  about  this  and  realized  that  he  was  at 
least  partially  right.  The  people  from  my  high  school 
who  hadn't  left  town  had  "serious" 
jobs  and  lived  on  their  own.  Some 
of  them  were  even  married.  I  was 
the  only  twenty-three  year  old  girl 
I  knew  who  lived  with  her  father. 
"I  can  get  you  a  job  at  "Winn 
Dixie.  "With  your  experience  I 
could  start  you  off  as  head  cashier. 
After  a  year  I  could  make  you 
manager  of  the  floral  department." 
I  thought  for  a  few  minutes 
about  working  for  my  father.  I 
imagined  that  I  would  get  all  the 
good  hours  and  wouldn't  have  to 
worry  about  being  fired  if  I  dropped 
a  bottle  of  Crisco  or  forgot  to  give 
someone  their  coupon  discounts. 
Before  long  the  other  girls  would 
hate  me,  and  Daddy  would  always 
try  to  convince  me  to  go  out  ^'ith 
the  assistant  managers. 

"I  don't  know  Daddy.  I  was 
thinking  about  going  to  Raleigh." 
Daddy  flipped  another  page 
of  his  paper  and  snapped  it  straight. 
"You  wouldn't  like  Raleigh,"  he 
said  finally,  peering  through  his 
bifocals.  "It's  too  big.  People's 
houses  are  always  getting  broken 
into.   You'd  be  afraid  to  sleep  at  night." 

I  got  up  from  the  table  and  XN-alked  slowly 
upstairs.  He  knows  me  too  well,  I  thought.  The  green 
dial  of  my  radio  glowed  when  I  airned  it  on  and  I 
undressed  in  the  fading  sunlight.  Several  blocks  down 
Peari  Street  I  could  see  the  red  neon  sign  of  the  cafe 
burning  and  I  wondered  what  Bonnie  was  doing. 

Probably  wrapping  silvei-ware,  I  thought.  I  looked 
around  my  dim  room  for  the  first  time,  it  seemed,  in 
years.  The  mirror  in  my  white  plastic  dresser  had  a 
Tony  the  Tiger  sticker  on  it  and  was  too  short  for  me 
to  look  into  without  stooping.  Dozens  of  stuffed 
animals,  some  faded  with  age,  others  ne^A,  lay  strewn 
on  the  red  shag  carpet.    But  I  stared  hardest  at  the 
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collage  of  pictures  on  my  wall.  Some  of  the  faces  I  no 
longer  recognized  but  I  knew  I  had  been  in  love  with 
each  of  them  at  one  time  and  had  cut  them  from  issues 
of  Tiger  Beat.  Sometimes  I  wanted  to  write  to  the  men 
who  had  once  been  the  boys  in  these  pictures  and  tell 
them  that  one  girl  in  Parnell,  North  Carolina,  still  had 
their  faces  on  her  wall. 

Later  that  night,  as  I  sat  reading  in  my  room,  I 
remembered  the  check  on  top  of  the  refrigerator.  I 
jumped  up  from  the  bed,  accidentally  flipping  over  an 
ashtray  on  the  floor.  A  light  breeze  rustled  the  curtains 
and  through  the  open  window  I  saw  that  a  light  in  the 
cafe  was  still  on. 

Maybe  Ted  is  still  there,  I  thought,  grabbing  a  pair 
of  jeans  from  the  floor.  I  brushed  my  hair  back  into 
a  ponytail,  and  hesitated  a  moment.  Going  to  the  cafe 
was  silly,  but  I  knew  that  if  I  didn't  I  would  worry 
about  my  check  all  night.  I  put  on  some  lipstick  and 
crept  downstairs,  careful  not  to  disturb  my  father 
watching  T.V.  in  the  living  room.  Parnell  wasn't  the 
sort  of  place  where  people  went  for  walks  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  I  wasn't  prepared  to  answer 
any  of  his  questions. 

The  wind  was  cold  and  above  me  the  pine  tops 
swayed.  Over  the  rustling  needles  I  heard  frogs  sing. 
I  concentrated  on  the  slap,  slap  of  my  bare  feet  against 
the  rough  sidewalk.  I  moved  faster  and  faster, 
breathing  in  time  with  my  steps.  One-two,  breathe  in; 
one-two,  breathe  out. 

I  hope  no  one  sees  me,  I  thought.  I  could  just  see 
someone  like  Mrs.  Spencer  going  into  the  Winn  Dixie 
the  next  day  and  asking  my  father  why  I  was  walking 
down  Pearl  Street,  barefoot  and  braless  at  midnight. 
All  the  buildings  downtown  were  deserted.  The 
funeral  home,  Spencer's  store,  the  old  theater  which 
was  now  a  church.  About  half  a  block  from  the  cafe 
I  saw  the  lights  in  the  dining  room  suddenly  click  off. 
I  stopped  for  a  moment  and  looked  back  towards  my 
house.  It  was  the  only  one  on  the  block  which  was 
still  lit.  I  had  even  forgotten  to  turn  off  the  light  in  my 
room.  All  this  for  fifty  dollars,  I  thought  and  turned 
back  towards  the  cafe. 

Light  flooded  the  empty  parking  lot.  Inside, 
Bonnie  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  with  the 
bucket  and  the  mop  which  she  pulled  across  the  floor. 
Opening  the  screen  door,  I  stepped  inside  and  waited 
to  catch  my  breath. 

""What  are  you  doing  here?"  she  muttered,  not 
looking  up.  The  floor  under  my  feet  was  sticky,  as  if 
someone  had  mopped  it  over  and  over  again.  Bonnie 
hated  for  anyone  to  walk  on  a  floor  right  after  she 
cleaned,  mainly  because  she  hated  cleaning  so  much. 
But  that  night  she  looked  as  if  she  had  mopped  for 
hours,  going  over  every  little  nook  and  cranny  again 
and  again.  She  didn't  yell  at  me  to  get  my  dirty  feet 
off  of  her  floor.  She  didn't  make  anywise  cracks  about 
jogging  in  the  middle  of  the  night.   She  just  mopped. 


"I  came  to  get  my  check,"  I  said,  reaching  up  to 
feel  the  cold  empty  top  of  the  refrigerator.  "Have  you 
seen  it?" 

Bonnie  didn't  reply,  didn't  even  turn  around.  It 
was  like  she  didn't  know  anyone  else  was  in  the  room. 
I  grabbed  the  top  of  the  refrigerator  to  jump  up  and 
have  a  look,  but  suddenly  I  saw  a  broken  bit  of  glass 
peeking  out  from  underneath,  and  realized  that  the 
hurricane  lamp  was  gone.  The  check  rested  between 
the  refrigerator  and  the  wall. 

"So,  is  Mr.  Ted  here?"  I  picked  up  my  check  and 
turned  around.  She  stopped  mopping  and  faced  me. 
First  I  noticed  the  red  eyes  and  swollen  face,  and  that 
she  held  her  tongue  against  the  inside  of  her  cheek. 
Then  I  noticed  a  bruise.  Just  under  the  point  where 
her  jaw  met  her  ear  was  a  pinkish,  rash-like  mark;  too 
small  and  precise  to  be  a  hickey. 

"'What  happened  to  you?"   I  asked. 

She  smiled  painfully.  "I'm  afraid  that  your  lover 
is  gone,  but  if  you  come  in  early  tomorrow  and  wear 
that  lipstick,  he  may  screw  you  too." 

We  must  have  stared  at  each  other  for  several 
minutes.  I  felt  my  face  grow  warm  and  I  began  to 
stammer.  "What  are  you  talking  about?"  I  finally 
managed  to  say.  She  just  turned  around  and  began 
mopping  again.  That's  when  I  noticed  a  small  blood 
smear  on  her  sleeve. 

"Go  on  home,"  she  said  in  a  cold  monotone.  "I 
need  to  finish  cleaning  up." 

I  forgot  the  check.  I  just  wanted  to  leave.  But  as 
I  turned  to  walk  away,  I  thought  I  heard  her  say 
something. 

She  stood  with  her  hand  over  her  mouth.  Her 
shoulder  shook  just  slightly  and  her  eyes  were  closed 
tight  against  the  tears.  I  went  back  and  put  my  hand 
on  her  shoulder,  but  she  slapped  it  away. 

"You  want  to  tell  me  what  happened?" 

"No,"  she  said,  not  looking  at  me,  folding  her 
arms.   "But  if  you  really  want  to  hear  it,  I'll  tell  you." 

I  waited  for  her  to  calm  down.  "Did  some  women 
from  Bucktown  do  this  to  you?"   I  asked. 

"No,  dammit.   I  told  you  who  it  was." 

I  stood  against  the  refrigerator,  my  hands  jammed 
in  my  pockets.  The  floor  had  turned  cold  under  my 
feet.  The  drip  of  the  faucet  punctuated  the  distant  frog 
song,  and  over  the  sickening  scent  of  pink  disinfectant 
was  the  smell  of  rain.  I  began  to  think  that  this  was 
some  sort  of  elaborate  joke  that  Bonnie  was  playing 
on  me.  Any  minute  they  would  rush  in,  Mr.  Ted,  and 
Thelma,  Pete  and  Vonda  Kay,  maybe  even  my  father 
who  I  imagined  would  be  laughing  hardest  of  all. 
"You  tried  to  be  so  quiet  going  down  those  stairs,"  he 
would  say. 

Bonnie  combed  her  hair  back  with  her  fingers  and 
wound  it  into  a  knot  at  the  base  of  her  neck.  Leaning 
against  the  sink,  she  lit  a  cigarette  and  held  it  eye  level. 

"Bonnie,"  I  said,  "are  you  really  trying  to  tell  me 
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that  Mr.  Ted  did  this  to  you?" 

She  didn't  reply. 

"You  know,  that's  really  about  the  stupidest  thing 
I've  ever  heard." 

She  exhaled  a  stream  of  smoke  and  looked  down 
at  her  feet. 

"I  don't  believe  you." 

She  looked  at  me  and  laughed.  "So  don't.  I  didn't 
ask  you  to  come  in  here  and  give  me  your  opinion." 

I  thought  she  was  going  to  ciy  again  but  she  took 
a  deep  breath  and  quickly  wiped  her  eyes. 

"If  this  is  true  then  why  don't  you  go  to  the  police?" 
I  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  "Patsy,  you  really  do  have 
a  lot  to  learn." 

She  threw  the  mop  into  the  bucket  and  grabbed 
her  purse  from  where  it  lay  open  on  the  counter. 
"Besides,  they'd  believe  me  about  as  much  as  you  do. 
And  you  and  Mama  both  said  I  can't  find  another  job." 

I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  I  thought  maybe  I 
should  apologize.    But  for  what? 

"If  you  really  want  to  help  you  can  put  this  stuff 
up,"  she  said.  "And  mop  where  your  feet  have  been. " 
The  screen  door  crashed  as  she  walked  out. 

I  wmng  the  mop  out  and  then  rolled  the  bucket 
outside  to  dump  it  out.  I  couldn't  see  Bonnie 
anywhere  and  I  began  to  think  that  I  had  dreamed  the 
whole  thing  up.  But  when  I  walked  back  inside  I 
noticed  something  small  in  the  corner  of  the  doorway. 
I  put  my  toe  on  it  and  pulled  it  out  toward  me.  It  was 
an  earring,  from  a  pair  Bonnie  always  wore.  Fake 
sapphires;  Thelma  had  given  them  to  her  for  her 


birthday.  The  earring  post  was  gone  and  the  back  was 
smeared  with  blood.  I  dropped  it  quickly  and  wiped 
my  fingers  on  my  pants.  Then  with  my  toe  I  nudged 
it  back  to  where  it  had  been.    K^ 
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The  Heart 
of  the 
Matter 


by  Franklin  Carus 


pj  im  eased  the  old  Firebird  into  a  space  near  the 
door  of  the  Piggly  Wiggly,  the  tires  ground  across  the 
bumpy  asphalt  and  came  to  a  stop.  He  popped  the 
Hank  William's  tape,  the  one  Cindy  gave  him  for  his 
birthday,  from  the  deck.  The  crooning  guitar  and  soft 
drumming  stretched  to  a  stop. 

"I'll  be  back  in  a  minute,  babe,"  he  said  to  his 
wife.   He  looked  at  her  with  lover's  eyes. 

"You're  a  man  with  heart,  Jim  Alastair,"  she  said 
distractedly  as  Jim  hopped  out  of  the  car.  Jim  thought 
about  all  the  times  she  said  that  to  him,  and  about 
how  she  really  used  to  mean  it. 

His  boss  at  the  garage,  Carl,  was  having  a  pig 
picking  and  Jim  wanted  to  take  something,  maybe  a 
twelve-pack  and  some  of  that  salsa  that  comes  in  a 
plastic  tub. 

He  had  worked  for  Carl  for  eight  years,  ever  since 
Carl  had  built  his  new  garage.  It  had  taken  him  two 
years  to  get  the  money  to  build  the  new  place.  The 
bank  had  said  his  collateral  wasn't  equitable  even 
though  he  had  borrowed  money  before  against  his 
house  and  was  always  good  about  paying  it  back; 
always  on  time,  except  for  the  week  that  his  mother 
was  sick  with  cancer.  It  was  almost  harvest  time  for 
the  tobacco  and  the  leaves  and  flowers  had  had  to  be 
clipped  before  harvest  or  Carl's  parents  would  struggle 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Jim  helped  Carl  pick  while  Cindy 
cleaned  the  house  and  watched  the  kids.  They  were 
happy  to  help,  especially  since  they  lost  their  first  and 
only  child  to  sudden  infant  death  syndrome.  Cindy 
had  sunk  into  a  depression  and  stayed  down  for 
months.  Ever  since  the  loss,  about  three  years, 
Cindy  always  said  "maybe  someday"  when  Jim  asked 
about  having  another  child  and  usually  passed  her 
days  daydreaming  while  she  did  her  usual  chores 
around  the  house.  Since  the  tragedy,  Jim  was  never 
sure  of  what  was  on  her  mind. 

Jim  slowed  his  pace  and  hovered  on  one  foot 


while  the  automatic  door  opened.  They'd  had  a  door 
like  this  for  years  at  the  Piggly  Wiggly  but  he  still 
thought  it  was  a  pretty  neat  piece  of  machinery;  the 
sensors  under  the  rubber  mat  and  the  humming  hiss 
of  the  swing  arm  reminded  him  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci. 
He'd  always  thought  that  someday,  when  he  owned 
his  own  shop,  he'd  put  an  automatic  door  opener  on 
their  kitchen  door.  He  thought  he  could  really 
surprise  Cindy  with  that.  She'd  never  have  to  fumble 
with  the  catapulting  screen  door  again. 

The  light  and  cool  air  was  a  refreshing  change 
from  the  stifling  heat  outside.  Jim  sauntered  past  the 
baskets  and  carts  and  headed  for  the  beer  aisle.  Kim, 
a  high  school  friend's  little  sister  noticed  him  and  said 
"Hi"  from  beneath  her  tumbling  blonde  curls.  "Hi, 
Kimmie,  how's  your  folks,"  he  said. 

In  the  lane  next  to  Kim  stood  Mr.  Thompson,  one 
of  the  shop's  best  customers.  "Hey,  Jim,  my  wife's  car 
has  been  running  a  little  rough  lately.  Do  you  think 
you  can  take  a  look  at  it  Monday?" 

"Sure  thing,  Mr.  T.,  bring  it  on  by."  There  was  no 
question  that  Jim  could  check  it  out  Monday.  They 
had  just  one  car  due  for  repairs  and  it  was  something 
minor,  a  bad  alternator  he  thought.  Things  had  really 
slowed  down  at  the  shop  since  the  plant  opened  near 
the  interstate.  Even  some  of  the  most  regular  custom- 
ers went  to  the  new  Jiffy  Lube  for  routine  stuff  simply 
because  it  was  on  the  way  to  work.  The  plant's  new 
location  hurt  them  some,  but  they  were  still  getting  by. 

He  rounded  the  grass-covered  potato  shelf  and 
headed  south  for  the  beer.  Absently,  he  grabbed  a 
grape  from  a  row  of  neat  bunches  on  the  way,  a  habit 
he'd  had  since  his  Momma  pushed  him  around  the 
store  in  the  steel  carts  many  years  ago. 

He  slowed  near  the  last  shelves  of  imports  and 
began  to  reach  for  the  Miller  when  he  saw,  through  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  a  long  pair  of  penny  loafers  with 
pennies  in  the  little  slot.  The  sight  reminded  him  of  a 
crack  that  his  buddy  had  made  at  their  last  pickin'  after 
the  beer  had  flowed  for  several  hours.  He  couldn't 
quite  remember  what  it  was,  he  just  remembered 
howling  with  laughter  until  he  was  about  to  bust.  "Mr. 
Newcomb'd  sell  his  Saab  to  buy  gold  coins  if  he  could 
figure  a  way  to  fit  'em  in  his  shoes." 

No  one  much  liked  Mr.  Newcomb,  though  ev- 
eryone had  tried.  They  invited  him  and  his  wife  to  a 
Labor  Day  picnic  once,  but  everything  had  gone  all 
wrong.  The  ladies  had  known  the  Newcombs  were 
from  the  North  and  the  City  but  they  thought  that  folks 
were  folks  and  that  they  could  surely  find  something 
in  common. 

Things  didn't  quite  turn  out  that  way.  All  Mrs. 
Newcomb  could  talk  about  was  her  friends  back  in  the 
City  and  about  the  bars  they  went  to  when  their 
husbands  were  at  the  stadium  watching  the  Giants  and 
about  how  she  was  surprised  that  she  and  her  friends 
didn't  wind  up  in  jail  the  way  they  acted.  She  was 
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pretty  daink  and  acting  like  a  fool  when  she  left  the 
picnic. 

Afterwards,  ever^'one  tried  to  be  nice  and  pretend 
nothing  unusual  had  happened  in  order  to  give  her 
another  chance,  but  she  acted  cold  to  everyone. 
People  said  the  only  time  she  wanned  up  was  when 
she  went  to  Winston  to  party  and  no  one  wanted  to 
be  around  her  then. 

Jim  slid  the  Miller  from  the  cooler  and  turned  tC3 
face  Newcomb.  Jim  was  shocked  by  the  look  on  the 
man's  face.  Newcomb's  eyes  were  narrowed  beneath 
his  evenly  tanned  forehead.  His  slicked  back  bleached 
blonde  hair  masked  his  thirty-five  years  and  made  him 
look  plastic,  as  if  he'd  poured  himself  from  a  bottle 
before  he  came  to  work. 

"You  know  that  fruit  bin  isn't  a  snack  bar.  You  just 
shoplifted,  pal."  Newcomb  glowered  at  Jim  with 
glassy,  pin  pointed  eyes;  glassy  from  another  sleepless 
night,  pin  pointed  because  he  never  really  wanted  to 
look  at  anyone,  especially  not  Jim. 

Jim's  face  got  a  little  hot.  He  was  caught  off  guard 
by  the  accusation.  He'd  sampled  grapes  for  years,  in 
fact  he  thought  everyone  did.  He  leered  at  Newcomb. 

"Simmer  down,  I'll  pay  for  them,"  he  said. 

"Yeah  right,  you'll  be  lucky  if  you  have  enough 
money  to  pay  for  that  beer."  Newcomb's  voice  was 
strained;  it  shook  with  a  tight  strung  rage.  He  hated 
Jim.  He  hated  the  way  he  got  along  with  about 
everyone  in  town.  He  hated  the  way  everyone  in  the 
store  greeted  Jim  like  he  was  something  special.  Most 
of  all,  he  hated  Jim  for  meddling  in  his  affairs  at  home. 

"Jim  Alastair,  is  that  you  under  there?" 

Jim  hauled  himself  out  from  under  the  truck  he 
was  working  on.  "Yeah,  it's  me." 

"Look  at  how  grubby  you  are,  Jim,"  Mrs.  Newcomb 
said,  delighted. 

Jim  pushed  himself  upright,  ""What  can  I  do  for 
you,  Mrs.  Newcomb?" 

"Oh,  listen  to  you.  You're  starting  to  sound  as  cold 
as  the  rest  of  them.  I  just  stopped  by  to  chat.  You  know 
how  I  like  to  chat." 

"That  I  do,  Mrs.  Newcomb,  that  I  do." 

"Oh,  you're  so  cute,  Jimmy." 

Jim  continued  to  wipe  a  crescent  wrench  with  his 
rag,  he  paused.    "So,  what's  bothering  you  today?" 

"That  rat  husband  of  mine.  He's  such  a  bastard," 
she  said,  stamping  her  heel  on  the  floor,  "You  know- 
he  actually  locked  me  out  of  the  house  last  night.  I  got 
back  from  Winston  and  found  that  he  had  chained  the 
back  door.  I  had  to  go  all  the  way  around  to  the  front. 
You  know  who  I  married,  Jim,  I  married  an  h^ 
Leaguer." 

"But  you  got  a  nice  car  out  of  the  deal,  didn't  you." 

"Yeah,  Jim,  I  got  a  nice  car.  I  got  a  nice  boat.  A 
swimming  pool.  I  got  all  the  toys,  Jim.  You  know 
what  though,  Jim,  I  don't  have  anyone  to  share  them 


with .    Except  Jack . " 

"Jack?"  Jim  asked. 

"Jack  Daniels,"  she  slurred.  She  laughed  a  laugh 
that  had  many  sides  to  it  as  she  walked  across  the 
garage,  each  high  heel  crossing  in  front  of  the  other  in 
a  drunken  attempt  at  sultriness. 

"Jim,  why  don't  you  and  me  run  off  to  the  barn  and 
roll  around  in  the  hay  for  awhile." 

"You're  mighty  drimk,  Mrs.  Newcomb.  Why  don't 
I  call  you  a  cab?" 

She  sat  down  on  the  sofa  where  customers 
waited.  "Don't  worry,  I'll  be  fine."  She  began  to  snore 
almost  immediately. 

About  a  week  or  two  after  they  had  moved  to 
Rural  Hall,  and  after  much  debate,  Mr.  Newcomb  sent 
his  wife  to  the  garage  where  Jim  was  employed.  She 
had  insisted  on  going  to  a  local  shop  because  she 
wanted  to  "take  in  the  local  color."  That  was  when  she 
first  met  Jim,  and  she  had  visited  him  there,  on 
occasion,  ever  since.  Mr.  Newcomb  didn't  approve  of 
taking  the  car  to  a  local  shop.  He  insisted  that  no 
"bumpkin"  would  be  able  to  fix  his  Swedish  machine 
and  furthermore  he  was  sure  that  the  care  needed  a 
new  fuel  pump,  a  part  that  a  "hick  garage"  would 
"definitely"  not  have  in  stock. 

When  Mrs.  Newcomb  came  back  from  the  shop 
she  had  grand  news  for  her  husband.  In  fact,  she'd 
brooded  over  her  husband's  folly  all  the  way  home. 
On  the  rwenty-minute  drive  back  to  their  house,  she'd 
finished  most  of  a  fifth  and  had  lost  herself  about  half- 
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way  home,  thinking  about  what  a  fool  her  husband 
was  and  how  she  would  bring  him  to  his  knees 
someday. 

"A  fuel  pump  ..."  she  cackled  maniacally  and  fell 
back  against  the  front  door,  almost  falling  to  the 
marble  floor. 

"A  fuel  pump  ..."  she  screeched,  "You  wouldn't 
know  a  fuel  pump  from  your  own  pump!"  She  was 
ecstatic  about  her  husband's  blunder.  "And  neither 
would  I,  it's  been  so  long  since  I've  seen  that  little 
thing." 

With  that  she  roared  with  laughter.  Her  face 
contorted  as  her  shrieks  echoed  through  the  hall.  She 
stopped  laughing  and  leered  at  Newcomb. 

"All  it  needed  was  a  tune-up,  you  idiot."  The  strap 
of  her  dark  dress  slid  down  her  arm,  threatening  to 
reveal  her  breast.   Mr.  Newcomb  shuddered. 

"You  bitch,"  was  all  he  managed  to  say. 

"Aww,  whatsa  matter?"  She  tormented.  Mr. 
Newcomb  backed  away  as  she  advanced,  cackling 
again.  His  stomach  churned  acid.  His  fists  balled  as 
he  hoped  to  God  she  would  stumble  and  fall  on  the 
marble  and  split  her  head.  He  seethed  with  hatred  for 
her.   He  thought  she  was  a  disgrace. 

Jim  was  aware  of  Mr.  Newcomb's  tormented  life 
at  home;  in  fact,  he  was  beginning  to  think  he  knew 
Mr.  Newcomb  better  than  Newcomb  himself.  The 
man  he  saw  before  him  now  affirmed  the  image  that 
Mrs.  Newcomb  had  created  through  her  visits  to  the 
garage.  But  Jim  had  a  party  to  attend,  so  he  decided 
to  throw  in  the  towel  before  the  fight  began. 

"I  don't  want  any  trouble,  Mr.  Newcomb,"  Jim 
reassured. 

"Well,  you  sure  found  trouble  anyway,  didn't 
you?"  Mr.  Newcomb  fixed  his  narrowed  eyes  on  Jim's. 

"Why  don't  I  just  head  on  outta  here?"  Jim  offered. 

"Yes,  why  don't  you  just  do  that.  In  fact,  why 
don't  you  head  outta  here  permanently,"  Newcomb 
mocked. 

"Pemianently?"  asked  Jim,  more  than  a  bit  puzzled. 

Newcomb's  lips  curled  at  the  ends  and  he  hissed. 
"Yes,  pemianently." 

Jim  let  the  Miller  he  had  been  holding  drop  into 
the  cooler  with  a  thud.  He  turned  around  to  meet  Mr. 
Newcomb's  glare.  Newcomb's  eyes  had  gone  mad 
with  hatred. 

Jim  broke  off  his  gaze  and  looked  straight  ahead. 
He  strode  for  the  door,  empty-handed. 

Kim  called  after  him.  "Jim,  where  you  goin'? 
What's  goin'  on?" 

"I  got  a  party  to  attend,  Kimmie."  He  rounded  the 
end  of  the  checkout  lane  and  headed  for  the  door.  He 
pushed  the  laboring  automatic  door  aside  and  began 
to  unravel  the  weirdness  that  had  just  transpired  until 
things  began  to  make  sense. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  when  the  party  started 


getting  loud.  The  crickets  and  cicadas  faded  into  the 
tapping  cymbals  behind  the  C&W  tune  on  the  radio. 
Everyone  had  found  their  place  and  the  conversation 
flowed  and  bubbled  as  easily  as  the  Miller  poured  in 
and  out  of  the  red  plastic  cups.  Jim's  cousin  was  telling 
his  favorite  story  about  the  prize  buck  with  a  beer  can 
skewered  on  its  rack  that  he'd  shot  four  seasons  ago. 
Someone  ribbed  that  the  only  reason  he  shot  the  buck 
was  because  it  had  found  his  stash  of  beer  in  the  creek. 

Soon  the  laughter  subsided  and  Kim's  cousin 
spoke.  "Hey  Jim,"  he  said,  "Kim  said  there  was  some 
kind  of  trouble  between  you  and  that  Newcomb 
today." 

"Ah,  it  was  nothing",  Jim  asserted. 

"She  said  you  looked  pretty  mad,  said  Newcomb 
followed  you  to  the  front  and  kinda  grinned  as  you 
walked  away." 

"Ah,  it's  kind  of  embarrasing,"  he  said  evasively, 
then  continued,  "I  grabbed  a  grape  from  the  bin,  not 
paying  much  attention,  and  next  thing  you  know, 
Newcomb's  standing  there  burning  a  hole  in  me. 
Looked  like  he  wanted  to  kill  me  or  something." 

"For  taking  a  grape?"  Kimmie  asked. 

"Yeah,  for  taking  a  grape.  I  swear  something's 
wrong  with  that  man." 

"You  know  he  ain't  getting  along  too  well  with  his 
wife,"  someone  offered. 

"Ain't  that  the  truth,"  said  Jim. 

"What's  happened  to  love  these  days?  Used  to  be, 
people  cared  about  each  other,"  somebody's  mother 
said,  shaking  her  head. 

"You  know  Mom,  I  been  reading  and  things  get 
pretty  ugly  in  the  city.  Maybe  they  got  all  screwed  up, 
being  stuck  together  with  all  those  other  folks.  It  ain't 
good  when  a  man  can't  stretch  his  legs  at  night  without 
worrying  about  getting  mugged  by  some  crack  fiend." 

The  tape  ran  to  a  stop  and  the  cicadas  and  crickets 
again  filled  the  air  with  their  melodies. 

Cindy  had  listened  to  their  conversation  from 
inside  the  screen  door.  "So  what  did  he  say  to  you, 
hon?"  She  asked. 

"Basically,  he  said  leave  and  don't  come  back." 

"Ever?"  she  said,  stunned. 

"Ever." 

Jim's  mother  stopped  rocking  in  the  old  cane  back 
rocker;  she  grew  pensive,  lips  pursed,  and  spoke. 
"Well,  where  is  Cindy  gonna  do  all  the  shoppin'?  She'll 
have  to  drive  25  or  30  miles  to  buy  y'all's  food.  That 
ain't  right.  You'n  your  grape  pluckin',  Jim,  I  declare." 
She  gazed  out  across  the  neatly  trimmed  front  lawn, 
across  the  tobacco  stalks  standing  firm  after  the 
harvest,  their  uppermost  leaves  faded  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  hazy  sun.  She  set  her  rocker  back  in 
motion. 

"Jim,  what  you  did  was  wrong,  but  there  ain't  no 
sense  in  beatin'  a  man  when  a  long  talk'll  do  the  trick. 
That  Newcomb's  flyin'  off  the  handle  for  some  reason 
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and  I  suggest  ya  get  to  the  liottom  of  this  before  things 
get  outta  hand." 

Jim  considered  his  mother's  advice  for  awhile. 
"I'll  go  talk  to  Newcomb  tomorrow." 

Tomorrow  was  Sunday  and  Jim  thought  a  holy 
day  would  be  a  good  time  to  settle  the  matter  with 
Newcomb.  Cindy  wanted  to  go  with  him,  so  after 
church  they  drove  out  to  the  Newcomb  home. 

"Think  they'll  be  there,  Cind?"  he  queried. 

"Well,  church  is  out  now,  ain't  it?  They  go  to  First 
Presbyterian  out  on  Route  52,  usually." 

Jim  slowed  at  the  driveway  and  glanced  up  at  the 
huge  antebellum  estate. 

"Holy  .  .  .  what's  a  grocery  store  manager  doin' 
livin'  in  a  house  like  that?"  Jim  asked,  shocked. 

"Oh,  didn't  ya  know?  Somebody  at  the  bank  said 
that  the  title  of  the  Piggly  Wiggly  was  signed  over  from 
someone  else  named  Newcomb.  People  think  it's 
inheritance.  If  that's  the  case,  then  old  Tara  here's 
probably  bought  with  family  money,  too." 

Jim  wheeled  the  Firebird  up  the  long  brick  drive 
and  rolled  to  a  stop  in  front  of  the  enormous  front 
doors.  He  pushed  his  door  open.  "I'll  be  back  in  a 
minute,"  he  said. 

"I  wanna  go  in,  Jim." 

"Naw,  honey,  I  don't  want  you  mixed  up  in  this. 
Besides,  this  is  just  between  me  'n  him." 

Cindy  didn't  want  to  argue,  "Be  nice,  Jim,"  she 
offered  instead. 

"I  will,"  Jim  called  back. 

He  climbed  the  few  steps  to  the  front  veranda  and 
felt  the  columns  tower  over  him.  He  quipped  to 
himself  that  he  felt  like  an  ant  in  a  tobacco  field  as  he 
rang  the  doorbell  and  began  to  wait. 

The  door  swayed  open  and  there  stood  Mrs. 
Newcomb  in  a  black  lacy  nightgown. 

"To  what  do  I  owe  this  pleasure,"  Mrs.  Newcomb 
slurred,  twisting  her  body  like  a  cat  being  scratched. 
The  hot  smell  of  whiskey  floated  out  the  door. 

"I'm  here  to  see  your  husband,  Mrs.  Newcomb," 
Jim  said  matter-of-factly.  His  voice  was  unaffected 
and  business-like. 

"Oh,  him."  Her  voice  betrayed  her  disappoint- 
ment. Then  her  eyes  lit  up  and  she  purred.  "Come  on 
in." 

Jim  stepped  across  the  threshold  and  into  the 
torrent  of  cold  air  pouring  through  the  door.  Mrs. 
Newcomb  sacheted  around  him  and  pushed  the  door 
closed. 

"You  know,  Jim,  I'm  glad  you  stopped  by." 

"Why's  that,  Mrs.  Newcomb?" 

"Well,  I  never  got  to  thank  you  properly  for  fixing 
my  car."   With  that  she  stepped  towards  Jim. 

"That's  a  strange  look  you  got  in  your  eye,  Mrs. 
Newcomb.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Newcomb'd  like  you 
lookin'  at  me  like  that." 


"What  he  doesn't  know  won't  htirt  him,  now,  will 
it  Big  Jim?"  She  stepped  closer,  still  almost  pressed 
against  him.  Jim's  back  was  against  the  door. 

"Now  Mrs.  Newcomb,  you're  a  pretty  woman  an' 
if  we  wasn't  both  married  I  might  do  what  I  think  you 
got  in  mind.  But  we  are,  so  why  don't  you  just  go  get 
Mr.  Newcomb,  if  he's  here." 

She  chuckled  quickly  and  crooned.  "He's  not 
here.  Big  Jim.    He's  not  here." 

Just  then  a  door  slammed  far  back  in  the  recesses 
of  the  gigantic  hermitage. 

"Oh  damn,  I  think  that's  him  now,  just  when  I  was 
getting  warmed  up,"  she  whined  playfully. 

Jim  pushed  her  gently  by  the  shoulders  away  from 
him.    "I  don't  think  he  should  see  us  standin'  here 
like  .  .  ." 

"What  the  fuck  is  goin'  on  here?!"  Mr.  Newcomb's 
voice  rose  from  his  usual  sharp  tone,  towards  anger 
and  began  to  shake  with  rage.  His  last  words  were 
bellowed  and  froze  both  Jim  and  Mrs.  Newcomb  in 
their  incriminating  pose. 

Mr.  Newcomb  slowed  and  began  to  stalk  towards 
them.  "So,  it's  the  bumpkin."  He  eased  his  tone  and 
looked  at  his  wife.  "What  do  you  see  in  these  people? 
Look  at  him;  he's  a  slob.  Probably  dropped  out  of 
grade  school  to  pick  cotton." 

"I  don't  know  where  you  get  off  talkin'  about  me 
like  that,  Mister,  but  the  shit  has  gotta  stop."  Jim 
moved  towards  Newcomb  and  stood  sideways  to  his 
adversary. 

"Oh,  are  you  gonna  hit  me,  bumpkin?  I've  got  a 
9mm  Barretta  that  says  you  won't." 

"You  better  draw  fast,  asshole."  Jim  stepped 
forward  and  threw  a  roundhouse  that  tagged  Newcomb 
below  his  eye.  Newcomb  went  down  with  his  hand 
on  the  butt  of  his  pistol. 

"We  bumpkins  are  pretty  fast,  huh  Mr.  Newcomb?" 

Newcomb  grinned.  "Eat  lead,  hillbilly."  And  he 
pulled  the  trigger. 

Jim  woke  before  dinner  in  a  hospital  bed.  Cindy 
was  by  his  side. 

"Hey,  honey,"  she  crooned  and  leaned  over  the 
edge  of  the  bed.    "Tough  break.    How  do  you  feel?" 

The  wound  through  his  shoulder  numbed  the 
right  half  of  his  body  and  his  head  throbbed.  "I'm 
alright.    How  are  you  feelin'?" 

Cindy  smiled.  "I'm  fine  .  .  .  the  doctor  said  you  hit 
your  head  when  you  fell." 

Cindy  watched  Jim  orient  himself  to  his  new- 
surroundings. 

"Wow,  what  a  day.  "Jim  said  dryly.  "What  happened 
to  Newcomb?" 

"Oh,  he's  in  jail.  Some  lawyer  said  he'd  be  out  on 
bail  tomorrow.  Claims  it  was  self  defense.  Mrs. 
Newcomb  said  she'll  testify  that  you  started  a  fight.  It 
seems  she's  got  the  hots  for  her  gun  slingin'  husband. " 
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Jim  stared  at  the  wall  across  the  room.  The  heavy  oak 
door  was  closed.  It  shut  out  the  commotion  in  the  hall 
beyond. 

"Life  sure  has  a  way  of  throwin'  hairpin  turns  in 
front  of  your  ride,  don't  it  Cind." 

"It  sure  does,  Jim."  The  air  conditioning  hummed 
overhead.  The  adjacent  bed  was  empty.  Jim  turned  to 
his  wife  and  smiled. 

"Hey,  Cind,  do  ya'  think  we  could  have  another 
baby?" 

Cindy's  eyes  welled  up.  Her  smile  shone  wide. 

"You  sure  got  heart,  Jim,"  she  said  as  she  climbed 
into  bed.  ^ 


Road  Side 
Grass 


by  John  Ritchie 


\Ay  t  3am,  road  side  grass  is  beautiful.  Prettiest 
plant  in  the  world.  Its  long  green  stems  are  topped 
with  wheat-grain  tassels.  Mid  summer  has  toasted 
them  to  a  fine  brown  crispness.  Wide  tapering  leaves 
with  razor  edges  sweep  up  from  the  ground,  tight 
about  the  stem  at  first,  then  fanning  out.  I  sketched  it 
in  the  fading  light  when  we  got  back  to  the  car. 
Hooker's  green,  cadmium  yellow,  and  mid-ultrama- 
rine blue  ought  to  be  the  right  colors  to  use. 

The  silence  is  broken  only  by  the  sound  of  our 
breathing.  The  interstate,  only  twenty  feet  away, 
might  as  well  be  twenty  miles  off;  we've  been  here  so 
long  I  don't  hear  it  anymore.  The  car  is  hot  -  humid. 
My  shirt  is  sticking  to  my  back  and  arms.  My  wet  jeans 
are  thick  and  heavy.  I  twist  down,  around  the  steering 
wheel  and  worry  at  the  knots  in  my  tennis  shoes.  Both 
shoes  and  socks  are  soaked,  and  the  socks  have  gotten 
bunched  up  between  my  toes.  The  knots  are  swollen, 
I  can't  get  them  loose.  I  flop  back  in  the  seat  and 
wiggle  my  feet  and  toes.  I  can't  get  comfortable.  My 
teeth  start  chattering  and  I  can't  stop  them. 

Tremors  grip  me  and  I  twist,  shaking,  hands 
quivering  like  springs.  All  I  can  do  is  lock  my  arms 
about  myself  and  hold  on.  Cling  to  something  solid 
I  know. 

Linda's  sitting  slumped  in  the  seat,  eyes  closed. 
She  might  be  asleep.  Wish  I  could.  I  keep  seeing  the 
pipe  flying  through  the  air.  The  truck  coming  over  the 
hill  behind  us. 

It  was  after  seven  when  we  left,  and  the  trip  had 
been  quiet.  There  wasn't  too  much  to  say  anymore. 
I  looked  over  at  her.  She  was  reading  a  letter  from  a 
girlfriend  of  hers.  I  wanted  to  say  something,  but 
turned  on  the  radio  instead. 

In  the  rear-view  mirror  a  tractor-trailer  crested  the 
hill  behind  me  and  began  its  descent.  I  switched 
stations,  away  from  the  country- western  that  she  had 
left  the  radio  set  on.  Wasn't  trying  to  annoy  her.  In  my 
mirrors,  the  truck  was  moving  into  the  left  lane  to  pass 
me. 

A  few  drops  of  rain  spattered  the  windshield.   In 
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the  northbound  lanes  the  few  cars  I  saw  all  had  lights 
on  and  their  wipers  going.  I  glanced  back  at  Linda. 
She  was  still  reading.  The  truck  pulled  even  with  me. 
I  reached  down,  and  pulled  on  my  headlights  just  as 
the  sky  overflowed,  dumping  a  heavy  rain.  I  turned 
on  my  wipers  just  as  the  truck  pulled  away.  The  radio 
was  set  on  seek;  I  let  it  run,  trying  to  find  something 
of  interest  that  was  safe.  The  truck  was  loaded  with 
what  looked  like  scrap  metal.  I  tried  to  spot  its  license 
plate,  to  see  where  it  was  from,  but  the  rain  was  too 
heavy. 

As  I  was  looking,  a  long  piece  of  metal  slipped  off 
the  truck  and  bounced,  spinning  into  my  lane.  There 
wasn't  time  to  swerve  around  it.  All  I  could  do  was 
straddle  it,  and  hope.  Then  we  were  up  in  the  air,  and 
down,  the  rear  of  the  car  skidding  briefly  to  the  left 
before  I  got  it  back  under  control.  I  pumped  the 
brakes  to  slow  us  down  some  more,  then  answered 
her  frantic  questions  as  to  what  was  going  on.  The 
truck  sped  on.   Either  not  noticing,  or  not  caring. 

We've  been  sitting  here  so  long  that  our  breath 
fogs  the  windows  over,  clouding  out  the  outside  and 
my  meager  view.  I  miss  the  grass.  I  want  to  wipe  it 
off,  but  my  hands  are  stuck.  Anyway,  it's  kinda  nice. 
The  windows  are  layered  in  pearl. 

Linda  jerks  up,  brown  hair  swinging  wildly. 
"Jesus,  can't  see  a  thing."  She  twists  over  the  seat  and 
rummages  on  the  floor  through  the  cardboard  box  of 
emergency  supplies.  She  pulls  out  the  broken  um- 
brellas and  tosses  them  on  the  rear  seat  next  to  my 
hardbound  rag  sketchbooks.  Then  she  takes  out  the 
gloves,  the  flashlight,  and  the  gallon  jug  of  sterile 
water. 

"What  are  you  looking  for?"   I  ask. 

"I  can't  stand  not  being  able  to  see." 

"Well,  here  ..."  I  lean  over  the  seat  with  her  just 
as  she  grabs  a  piece  of  paper.  It  rips  as  she  pulls  on 
it. 

"Hah!"  she  crows,  holding  it  up  to  me. 

"Linda,"  I  sigh,  trying  not  to  get  angry.  "That  was 
my  map." 

She  looks  at  it  and  shrugs.  "Wasn't  doing  us  much 
good  anyway."  She  starts  scrubbing  the  window  and 
ruins  my  pearl;  carving  a  hole  so  she  can  stare  out  at 
the  road.    "Nothing."   She  looks  at  me  accusingly. 

It's  not  my  fault. 

It  had  looked  like  we  were  okay,  so  I  went  on,  but 
then  the  rear  of  the  car  began  to  sway  sickeningly,  and 
a  loud  scrapping  noise  could  be  heard  below  and 
behind  me. 

"We  better  get  off  the  road,"  she  had  said,  poinung 
out  an  exit  ramp. 

I  stopped  the  car  and  she  frantically  grabbed  an 
umbrella  and  started  to  get  out.  I  bailed  out  too, 
opening  the  other  umbrella.  The  rain  was  blowing  in 
rough  gusts,  soaking  us  as  I  bent  down  to  look  under 
the  car  with  the  flashlight.  Didn't  look  like  we  would 


be  going  anywhere.  The  metal  that  had  fallen  off  was 
a  solid  piece  of  pipe  as  long  as  my  arm  and  about  twice 
as  thick.  It  was  rammed  up  underneath  the  car,  and 
I  could  see  liquid  streaming  from  under  the  engine 
where  it  had  been  hit.  I  can  still  feel  the  pipe's  heat 
from  when  I  reached  under  to  see  if  I  could  pull  it  out. 
Even  with  the  gloves  on  I  barely  got  my  hands  around 
it  before  I  had  to  let  go. 

When  I  stood  up,  we  looked  around.  The  only 
light  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  interstate  bridge.  She 
didn't  want  to  stay  with  the  car.  I  didn't  much  want 
her  to  anyway,  but  I  felt  like  I  ought  to  keep  her  dry. 
The  umbrellas  didn't  help;  the  gusting  wind  quickly 
shredded  hers  and  blew  mine  inside  out,  snapping 
two  of  the  struts.  The  light  across  the  interstate  turned 
out  to  be  a  closed  24-hour  gas  station  with  the 
telephone  mounted  on  a  wall  exposed  to  the  rain.  911 
didn't  work,  and  the  operator  transferred  us  twice 
before  saying  that  this  was  a  matter  for  the  Highway 
Patrol.  He  said  he  would  notify  the  Patrol,  and  we'd 
have  help  shortly. 

Naturally,  it  stopped  raining  by  the  time  we 
returned  to  the  car.  We're  still  waiting.  We've  been 
waiting  three  hours  already. 

"The  police  should  be  here  any  minute  now,"  I 
say,  trying  to  cheer  us  both  up.  Any  half-hour  now. 
Hour.  Two  hours.   Three?   Hell,  sometime. 

"Yeah."  She  doesn't  sound  convinced. 

Her  hole's  gone.  The  pearl  crept  back,  slipped  in 
while  we  didn't  notice.  She  sees  me  looking  at  it  and 
grabs  for  the  map  again. 

"Leave  it,"  I  say.    "Won't  do  any  good  anyway." 

"Suit  yourself."  She  twists  in  the  seat  and  turns  her 
back  to  me.  She  mumbles  something  and  sighs.  Then 
it's  quiet  again.  I  sit  there  in  the  silence  that's  left. 
Silence  is  all  we  have  left  anymore  it  seems.  I  close 
my  eyes  and  try  to  sleep. 

Sleep  won't  come.  I  still  don't  see  how  we 
managed  to  reach  this  point.  Things  were  going  so 
good.  She  brought  me  flowers  the  first  time.  I  didn't 
have  any  idea  who  they  were  from,  they  were  just  a 
bunch  of  red-purple  crepe  myrtle  wrapped  in  wet 
brown  paper  towels,  lying  in  the  middle  of  my  clay 
sculpture.  I  moved  them  aside  and  kept  working. 
Since  the  clay  needed  to  be  kept  wet,  I  put  the  flowers 
and  their  damp  towels  back  when  I  finished  for  the 
day. 

The  next  day,  there  was  more  crepe  myrtle.  That's 
when  she  introduced  herself.  She  was  so  fascinated 
with  what  I  was  doing.  She  said  she  admired  artists 
and  "loved  the  idea  of  creative  expression."  I  thought 
she  was  just  another  art  groupie.  Linda  hung  around 
briefly  at  first,  then  began  spending  more  and  more 
time  with  me.  One  night  I  showed  her  how  to  draw 
one  of  the  hallways  in  perspective.  After  that,  any 
scrap  of  paper  was  fair  game  for  one  of  her  master- 
pieces. 
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That  led  to  our  only  real  fight.  At  seven  bucks  a 
sheet,  handmade  300-pound  cold  press  watercolor 
paper  wasn't  cheap.  Two  eighty-five  for  1 40-pound 
cold  press  wasn't,  either.  Finding  them  covered  with 
her  hallway  sketches  during  the  weeks  just  before 
finals  sent  me  through  the  roof.  She  hadn't  known,  of 
course,  but  ...  I  still  wasn't  happy. 

We  made  up  during  Christmas  -  and  I  bought  her 
her  own  sketchpad.  The  next  semester  we  signed  up 
for  classes  together.  Meatballs  and  imitation  veal  in 
the  cafeteria  provided  the  perfect  atmosphere  for 
discussing  philosophy  and  literature.  Weekends  we 
spent  tramping  through  the  woods,  sketching  pines 
and  rocks.  She  posed  nude  for  me  as  well.  I  filled  two 
entire  sketchbooks  with  Linda  the  forest  nymph.  Our 
friendship  grew  and  deepened,  became  something 
more.  Moving  in  together  after  graduation  seemed  so 
natural,  so  right. 

Somehow,  somewhere  we  found  ourselves  arguing 
over  pennies.  How  much  we  needed  to  spend  on 
food;  how  much  she  should  put  aside  while  I  painted 
and  sent  out  my  portfolio.  We  fought  over  the  hours 
I  worked  painting.  Her  job  was  nine  to  five;  she  didn't 
seem  to  understand  why  I  couldn't  work  that  way  too. 
Even  trivial  things  became  issues.  Which  side  of  the 
bed  to  sleep  on.  Which  glass  was  hers,  and  which 
towel  was  mine.  When  she  finally  said  she  was 
quitting  her  job  and  going  back  to  Georgia,  I  didn't 
question  why;  just  offered  to  drive  her  to  the  airport. 

I  try  to  stretch  and  straighten  out  the  kinks.  Then 
I  roll  down  my  window  to  let  some  fresh  air  in.  It's 
cool  and  feels  good. 


"Not  too  much,"  she  says  over  her  shoulder,  "we 
don't  need  to  catch  a  cold." 

Right;  she's  as  practical  as  ever.  I  shut  the 
window.    It  gets  hot  again. 

A  flare  of  cold  pale  light  floods  the  car,  drowning 
us.  It's  followed  closely  by  the  hum  of  tires  slowing 
and  a  deep  metallic  growl  that  threatens  to  steal  my 
breath.  An  air  horn  blasts  once,  twice,  followed  by  the 
shriek  of  rain-slick  brakes  applied  hard.  Both  of  us 
twist  around  and  look  out  the  rear  window.  The  lights 
grow  bigger,  brighter.  Then  I  see  the  chromed 
bumper  and  grillwork  centered  between  the  lights.  I 
can  almost  make  out  the  license  plate  number. 

"Oh,  my  God."  She  looks  at  me,  brown  eyes  wide. 
"He  isn't  going  to  stop."  We  jerk  open  the  doors  and 
bolt;  ixm  for  the  grass  and  dive  into  its  rain-slick 
darkness.  We  roll  over,  twist  around,  and  look  back 
at  the  car  and  the  diesel  that's  pulled  in  behind  us.  It 
sits  there,  a  great  hulking  steel  behemoth.  A  snarling 
bulldog  crouches  on  the  hood  of  the  tmck,  staring  off 
into  the  night. 

I  push  grass  stems  aside,  parting  it  so  that  I  can  see 
the  driver  perched  in  the  dim  glow  of  his  cockpit.  He 
looks  around.  No  doubt  he's  gloating,  up  there,  safe 
behind  the  glass.  "Why  doesn't  he  move?  Why's  he 
just  sitting  there?" 

Then  Linda  starts  gasping  and  choking.  She 
pushes  up  onto  her  hands  and  knees,  sides  heaving. 
"Look  at  us,"  she  spits  out,  half  laughing,  half  crying. 
"Hiding  in  the  damn  grass  from  a  truck.  Like  I  wasn't 
wet  enough  already."  She  sits  back  on  her  heels, 
pushes  hair  from  her  face.  There's  a  streak  of  mud 
running  from  her  chin  halfway 
down  her  shirt,  and  some  of  the 
grass  is  stuck  in  her  hair.  It  just 
makes  her  all  the  more  beautiful. 
She's  focused  on  the  truck; 
doesn't  realize  I'm  watching  her. 
She's  so  strong.  Sometimes,  I 
wish  .  .  . 

The  tmck's  air  brakes  dis- 
charge, turning  my  attention  back 
^k  to  the  truck.   The  cab  light's  on 
f  and  the  driver's  moving.  It  looks 
like  he's  getting  out. 

"We  left  the  doors  open.  He 
can't  get  around  the  car."  She 
says  it  like  it's  so  obvious,  like 
why  didn't  we  think  of  that  be- 
fore? She's  getting  up,  moving 
forward. 

She's  right,  of  course.  But  I 
don't  much  want  to  move. 

"Tim,  will  you  come  on," 
she  turns,  hands  on  her  hips. 

I'm  on  my  knees  when  the 
tmcker  walks  around  the  front  of 
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his  truck.  He  stops  and  stares  when  he  sees  us.  All 
I  can  see  of  him  is  his  backlit  silhouette.  He  stands 
there  matching  Linda's  pose,  hands  on  his  hips. 

I  walk  back  to  the  car.  He  starts  to  say  something, 
but  I  ignore  him.  I  close  her  door  and  move  around 
the  front  of  the  car,  shut  mine,  and  lean  back  against 
it.  This  is  too  much.  I  close  my  eyes  and  slowly  roll 
my  head,  fighting  the  tension.    Every  crick  and  pop 

seems  to  echo.   I  look  around.         _; 

She's  standing  there  with  the 
trucker,  both  of  them  looking 
at  me. 

"What?"  I  ask  her. 

Her  eyes  tighten,  and  her 
hands  clench.  "Nothing, "  she 
shakes  her  head. 

The  light  from  the  truck  is 
hard  and  lays  objects  out  in  flat, 
heavy  colors.  Everything  is 
broken  into  tints  and  shades, 
no  neutrals.  Up  close,  I  can  see 
that  the  trucker's  typical.  Blue 
and  black  checkered  shirt. 
Jeans.  Black  leather  boots  with 
gold  stitching  and  silver  tips. 
Big  metal  buckle  on  his  belt. 
He's  probably  the  twin  of  the  .'  '  -' 

guy  w^ho  stranded  us  here  in  the  middle  of  nowhere. 

He  asks  if  there's  a  problem.  Of  course  not.  We 
just  like  to  park  along  interstates  at  three  in  the 
morning  and  stroll  through  the  grass.  We  get  our  kicks 
limning  from  tnicks.  Bloody  fat  idiot.  We  don't  need 
your  help. 

"...  and  you  can  see  the  pipe  sticking  out  just 
below  the  door,"  Linda  says  to  him,  pointing  to  the 
ground  beside  me. 

He  walks  over  and  squats  down  on  his  heels,  then 
twists  his  head  and  peers  under  the  car.   "Holy  .  .  .  !" 

He  looks  up  at  me  with  a  grin,  then  stands  and 
turns  to  her.  "You've  got  part  of  a  drive  shaft  there.  Let 
me  get  my  light."  He  ambles  back  to  his  truck.  Ashe 
walks  in  front  of  it,  he  reaches  up  and  caresses  the 
bulldog's  head. 

"Linda,  what  do  you  think  you're  doing?"  I  snap. 
I  can't  help  it.  I  don't  like  the  guy.  His  blue  and  black 
clothes  are  cold.  It's  an  analogous  color  scheme  that's 
almost  monochromatic.  I  don't  trust  it.  It's  not  warm 
or  bright;  it  won't  give  anything  of  itself.  He  won't 
either.   He's  part  of  the  night,  the  rain. 

"Hey,  if  he  can  help  us,  fine.  Cops  aren't  here. 
Probably  aren't  coming.  And  I'm  tired  of  you  acting 
like  a  .  .  .  " 

"Got  the  light."  He  drops  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  flicks  his  flashlight  on  and  looks  up  under  the 
car.   Then  he  whistles. 

"How  much  damage?"   Linda  asks. 

He  just  laughs. 


"Is  it  bad?"  Her  voice  is  higher. 
Another  deep  rumbling  laugh.  "Drive  shaft's 
rammed  up  into  your  gas  tank.  Near  flattened  it. 
Exhaust's  torn  to  . . .  it's  gone  -  scrap  metal."  He  pulls 
back  from  under  the  car.  He's  got  a  wild  look  in  his 
eye.    "Let  me  get  around  front  here." 

"It's  bad,  isn't  it."   She's  limp,  wilted  even.    "Oh, 
shit.     Oh,  damn."    She  crosses  her  arms,  hugging 
_  .;     herself,  and  pinches  her  lip. 
I've  never  seen  her  like  this. 

He  puts  the  flashlight  in  his 
mouth  and  crawls  around  us. 
He  reminds  me  of  a  mastiff  with 
a  bone  held  high  in  its  mouth. 
I  go  to  her,  intending  to  hold 
her,  but  she  grabs  my  arms 
instead.  "You  hear?  The  gas 
tank  -  if  it  had  ruptured  ..." 

"Yeow!  Oh,  yes.  I  knew  it. 
Yeah,  I  knew  it.  Transmission 
pan's  been  holed.  Ripped  right 
open.  You've  lost  durn  near  all 
your  fluids.  Lady,  you  ain't 
going  nowhere."  He  boosts 
*-\4-v  ^  •  himself  to  his  feet.  In  the  pale 
.^li^\  '^■'f^^j^^  glare  of  the  truck's  headlights, 
his  flushed  face  is  washed-out, 
waxy.  He's  almost  panting  with  excitement.  "Man,  I 
never." 

"What're  we  going  to  do?"  She  leans  into  me. 
"If  the  Highway  Patrol  ever  gets  here  ..." 
"I  wouldn't  count  on  it.  Pal.  Couple  hours  back, 
from  what  I  heard  on  the  radio,  it  started  pouring  rain. 
Guy  in  a  little  'Volkswagen  started  to  hydroplane." 
He's  doing  little  hand  gestures  to  illustrate  the  scene. 
"The  car  was  spinning  a  couple  of  times  in  the  left 
lane."  He  spins  the  flashlight  in  his  hand.  Holds  it 
shining  full  in  my  face.  "He  ended  up  stopped  dead 
sitting  sideways.  Rig  came  along,  never  saw  him."  He 
shakes  his  head,  pauses  for  emphasis.  Then  he  closes 
his  eyes  and  kisses  his  fingertips.  "Went  straight 
through  him." 

He  drops  his  hands,  nods,  rocks  his  whole  body 
on  his  toes.  "Yes  sir,  I'm  telling  you.  It's  a  big  mess. 
Caught  six,  seven  other  cars  in  it  too."  He  laughs. 
"They're  still  trying  to  find  the  pieces." 

Okay,  great.  So  now  what?  Maybe  the  Highway 
Patrol  will  show  up,  maybe  not.  We  can't  stay  here. 
Wish  I  could  change  clothes,  get  dry.  But  I  don't  have 
any  extras.  No  reason  Linda  can't  change,  though. 
Except  he's  here. 

He  smiles  at  her  -  real  friendly.  "I  can  tell  you've 
had  a  rough  night."  He  scratches  his  head  and  looks 
at  me  speculatively,  then  looks  back  at  Linda.  "Look, 
why  don't  I  give  you  a  ride?  Company  won't  like  it. 
But  then,  who's  going  to  tell  them?  I  can  take  you  as 
far  as  Charlotte.  'Course,  it  depends  on  where  you're 
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going. 

"No,  that's  alright,"  I  say.  "We  can  manage. 
Appreciate  the  thought,  but  ..." 

"How  about  it,  lady?" 

She  looks  at  me. 

"Got  plenty  of  room.  I'm  traveling  light.  Any  bags 
you  got,  we  can  put  them  back  in  the  bunk.  Or,  for 
that  matter,  you  could  sleep  there.  Real  soft,  that 
bunk." 

"No,  the  Highway  Patrol  will  ..." 

"Jesus,  Tim.  Didn't  you  hear  him?"  She  turns  to 
him,  "I'm  riding." 

■What?    No  way.    I  grab  her  shoulder,  spin  her 
around.    "Come  on,  Linda.   You  can't  go  riding  off 
with  ..." 

""Watch  me."  She  crosses  her  arms,  holds  out  her 
hand  and  motions  with  her  fingers.    "Keys." 

I  just  look  at  her. 

"Hey,  Pal.  The  lady  says  she  wants  to  go,  she 
goes.  She  needs  the  keys,  she  gets  them.  Simple. 
Don't  make  it  hard."  He's  hovering  behind  her, 
leering. 

She  doesn't  stop  him.  Doesn't  say  mind  your  own 
business;  keep  out  of  this.  No,  do  you  mind,  this  is  just 
between  us.  No  nothing;  just  an  open  hand,  waiting. 

I  slowly  reach  into  my  pocket,  feel  the  cold  steel 
key  ring.  I  run  my  fingers  over  the  keys,  then  over  a 
thin  lacquered  tag.  I  pull  the  keys  out  by  the  tag  and 
turn  them  over  in  my  hands.  The  tag's  from  the 
University  of  Georgia,  proclaims  itself  to  be  Bulldog 
territory.  It  was  my  first  present  from  her,  bought  on 
a  whim.  I  let  the  keys  fall  to  the  ground  and  spin,  walk 
away. 

"Hey,  Pal.  You  got  a  serious  problem.  You  know- 
that?" 

Out  in  the  grass  I  sit  and  stare  at  the  headlights  of 
the  cars  on  the  interstate.  I  watch  them  approach,  then 
follow  twin  red  gleams  as  they  rush  into  darkness. 
Behind  me  I  hear  the  trunk  open;  his  whistle,  and 
"You  moving  out,  huh?"  I  close  my  eyes  and  rest  back 
on  my  hands;  feel  the  cold,  damp  ground.  I  see  the 
truck  with  its  trailer  of  scraps  crest  the  hill  behind  me. 
"Watch  it  pass  me.   Hear  his  laugh. 

His  booted  footsteps  move  away  from  the  car, 
return,  leave  again. 

"Tim?"  Her  voice,  questioning.  "The  keys  -  I'm 
leaving  them  on  the  front  seat." 

She  stands  behind  me  on  the  road,  then  wades  out 
into  the  grass.  "Damn  grass,  cuts  like  a  .  .  .  you  ought 
to  get  back  in  the  car.  You'll  catch  a  cold  this  way." 
She  stands  beside  me,  silent,  then  drops  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder. 

I  look  up  and  see  her  watching  the  traffic.  The 
mud  on  her  chin  and  shirt  is  dry  now.  Grass  is  still  in 
her  hair.  I  ought  to  say  something;  but  I  don't  know 
what. 

I  grab  some  grass.  Twist  it.   Pull,  pop  it  from  the 


ground.  I  strip  long  corrugated  leaves  from  another 
patch  and  wrap  them  around  my  handful.  I  shape  it, 
green/brown  tassels  upper-most,  wet  leaves  in  the 
middle,  dirt-clumped  roots  dangling  below,  then  offer 
it  to  her. 

She  laughs,  and  takes  it. 

The  truck's  air  horn  blasts  twice.  My  hands  dig 
into  the  soft  ground,  holding  on,  waiting. 

She  looks  at  me,  then  at  the  truck  and  bites  her  lip. 
"Tim,  I  .  .  .  I'm  sorry.  I  don't  know  what  to  do."  The 
horn  sounds  again.  "I  .  .  .  sorry."  She  turns,  runs  to 
the  truck  and  stands  there  as  the  door  opens.  Then  she 
tosses  the  grass  bouquet  in  and  hesitantly  climbs  up. 

I  find  myself  standing,  moving,  thick  mud  in  my 
hands. 

She  closes  the  door.  The  truck  groans,  wheels 
slowly  begin  to  rumble  round,  backing  up,  then 
moving  forward. 

I'm  running;  the  grass  pulling  aside,  parting  to  let 
me  pass.  Then  I'm  out  in  front  of  the  tn.ick,  screaming, 
spattering  mud  on  the  windshield,  blocking  his  view. 
He  slams  the  brakes  on  and  the  truck  lurches  to  a  hak, 
nosing  the  bulldog  over  to  stare  down  at  me.  Linda's 
sitting  there  in  the  cockpit,  trapped,  one  hand  over  her 
mouth,  the  other  pressed  to  the  glass. 

He  slams  his  door  open,  jumps  to  the  ground.  "All 
right,  Pal.  You've  had  your  fun.  Now  get  out  of  the 
way."  He  stands  there,  lips  pressed  in  a  tight  smear 
across  his  face. 

I  dance  around  him,  grab  a  handrail,  swing  up  and 
snag  a  suitcase.  His  hands  close  around  my  legs,  jerk 
me  off  the  truck.  The  suitcase  and  I  tumble  to  the  road, 
knocking  the  breath  from  me. 

I  roll  over  and  gasp  for  air.  He  grabs  for  the 
suitcase.  I  cling  to  the  handle  -  it's  all  I've  got  of  her. 
Holding  the  suitcase  by  the  bottom,  he  drags  me 
across  the  ground  before  ripping  it  from  my  hands. 

He's  not  even  breathing  heavy;  just  standing  there 
looking  down  at  me,  holding  her  suitcase.  He  turns, 
walks  back  to  the  truck. 

She's  sitting  in  the  doorway,  watching.  Not 
cheering.  Not  quite  a  spectator.  I'm  too  heavy  to 
move.  I  just  want  to  lie  here  and  never  move  again. 
There  are  churning  grey  clouds  overhead.  "Wish  I 
could  see  the  stars  -  give  me  something  to  see.  But  the 
clouds  are  too  opaque. 

"Tim?  My  God,  Tim."  Her  voice  floats  above  me. 
"Wish  I  didn't  care.  "Wish  I  didn't  know  her.  "Wishshe"d 
go  .  .  . 

"He's  alright.  I  didn't  hurt  him  none.  Here,  take 
your  suitcase  and  we'll  get  our  little  show  on  the  road. " 

"But  .  .  ." 

"Take  it!"  I  look  over  and  see  him  holding  the 
suitcase  up.  She  reaches  out  slowly  and  takes  it.  Then 
she  looks  at  me  and  tries  to  make  eye  contact.  I  refuse 
and  look  away.  I'm  done;  I've  had  enough.  The  grass 
blowing  in  the  breeze.  I  roll  over,  sit  up  and  watch  it. 
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"Jesus,  mister,  what  do  you  think  you're  doing?" 
Leather  clatters  behind  me.  Then  more  -  heavy,  solid 
thumps,  like  dead  bolts  slipping  home. 

"Lady  ..." 

I  twist  around,  wondering.  The  suitcase  is  on  the 
ground  between  them.  She's  pushing  the  rest  out, 
letting  them  drop.  I  stand  up;  move  closer.  He's 
watching  me  -  appraising  me;  hands  on  his  hips.  She 
slips  around  in  the  seat,  starts  to  get  out. 

I  grin  and  turn  the  first  suitcase  over.  Pick  it  up 
by  the  handle  and  carry  it  back  to  the  car.  It's  not 
heavy. 

"Lady,  stay  in  the  truck!"  He  grabs  the  suitcase 
again  and  jerks  me  around  .  "Hey,  Pal.  You  want  to 
give  that  back?"  He  twists  it,  trying  to  tear  it  free.  I  pull 
it  back  toward  me.  He  yanks,  I  tug  -  the  suitcase  gives. 
Snaps  open;  shirts,  socks,  and  panties  flying  like 
colored  doves  from  a  magician's  hat. 

■We  all  stop,  stand  motionless,  stilled  as  we  watch 
the  clothes  blossom,  flutter  around  us.  He  drops  the 
suitcase,  its  empty  halves  bouncing  beside  me,  breaking 
the  silence. 

"Holy  .  .  .  !"  He  leans  over,  picks  up  a  pale  green 
shirt. 

"Leave  them,  "  she  whispers.  "Please,  just  .  .  . 
leave  them."  She  looks  over  at  me,  smiles  faintly.  "I'm 
staying,  Tim." 

"Look,  Lady,  if  you  want  ..." 

I  stand  there  weaving,  watching  him,  piercing  him 
with  my  joy. 

She  crosses  over,  holds  me  with  one  arm  around 
my  waist.   "No,"  she  shakes  her  head.   "I'm  staying." 

He  looks  at  both  of  us.  First  her,  then  back  to  me. 
He  shakes  his  head  and  sighs.  "Fairenough."  Henods 
to  me  and  holds  out  his  hand.  "You  can't  say  I  didn't 
give  it  the  ol'  college  try."  "We  shake. 

Back  in  the  cab,  he  starts  the  truck  again,  its 
engine  sounding  tired  and  subdued.  He  leans  across 
the  seat,  tosses  the  grass  bouquet  out.  Linda  catches 
it.  Then  he  closes  the  door  and  looks  down  at  me, 
grins.  "Man,"  he  laughs,  shaking  his  head.  "I  never. 
Pal,  I  don't  know  what  she  sees  in  you." 

I'm  not  sure  either. 

Wipers  flicking  at  the  mud,  he  pulls  away.  We 
watch  him  disappear  into  the  dark,  then  dump  the 
clothes  and  the  suitcases  back  in  the  car.  She  locks  it 
and  buries  the  keys  in  her  jeans. 

Arm  in  arm,  we  begin.  Up  the  interstate,  heading 
home.  Quietly,  not  even  talking.  Not  yet.  Somewhere 
we  stop  and  slip  our  shoes  off;  continue  barefoot 
through  the  glistening  road-side  grass.  Slowly  we 
move  up  a  hillside,  into  the  dark,  away  from  the 
headlights  of  passing  cars.  We  discover  one  another; 
wet  and  smelling  of  grass.  ^ 
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...  I  can't  cope  with  the  present,  because  it  doesn't  exist  until  I 
perceive  it  later.  When  I'm  doing  a  clay  sketch  of  the  seated  model, 
I'm  just  drawing,  just  absorbing.  But  when  she  is  standing  there,  she 
is  total  existence.  Then  she  becomes  symbolic,  and  I  am  dealing  with 
the  essence  of  woman.  And  that's  overpowering.  You've  seen  me 
when  I  work  from  a  model  in  class.  I  can  put  it  up  fast,  but  all  of 
a  sudden  it  goes  berserk.  I'll  capture  it,  and  then  I  lose  it  just  as  fast. 
I  could  draw  you  a  tree,  and  make  that  tree  come  alive  - 1  can  do  it 
right  from  my  head.  But  if  I'm  faced  with  a  tree,  its  abundanceness 
drives  me  insane.  I  can  look  at  your  standing  figure  and  come  and 
change  it  into  the  right  position.  But  when  I  try  to  perceive  that 
myself ,  I  can't  do  it  because  I'm  looking  one  step  further.  I'm  looking 
for  essence . . .  The  contradiction  between  what  is  and  what  I  assume 
it  should  be  interferes  with  me. 

Peter  Agostini  (UNCG  Art  Faculty  1966-83) 
Reprinted  from  Coraddi,  Spring  1984 
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Installation  No.  5 


L.  Bass,  M.  Drum,  E.  Marshall 
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GresoiT  Podgornv 
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"Fertility  God" 


iron  and  bronze 


Gregoiy  Podgorny 
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Colin  Peters 
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Andrew  Olsen 
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oil  on  canvas 


Andrew  Olsen 
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"Hit  the  Dirt" 
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Cameron  Ferguson 


"Blowout 
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Darryl  Dubay  and  His  God 


Darryl  wore  the  thick  smell  of  salt. 

His  long  Crisco  hair  splashed  across  his  face 

As  he  fought  the  bite  of  the  lime. 

And  then,  he  walked  the  glass  skyward, 

Highward  and  poured  his  luke-warm 

God  deep,  deep  into  his 

Head. 


Jason  Darden 
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The  Tillins 


The  orchard  rolled  over  the  slope 

a  Persian  rug  blushed  by  burgundy  fruit. 

These  had  been  the  Brimstone  fields 

tilled,  worked,  fenced,  and  furrowed 

until  the  rusty  brown  rocks  split 

and  spit  out  cabbage,  roots,  and  squash. 

The  granite  laid  walls  mark  the  house 

that  trembled  under  siege  of  Iroquois  tents 

and  grew  quiet  with  their  leaving. 

The  oak  tree  two  miles  down 

now  holds  the  plow,  left  only  for  a  moments  passing 

My  hands  touch  the  keen  steel  lodged  in  the  bark 

wondering  what  curious  loom  wove  plow  to  wood. 


Suzannah  Alexander 
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"Biltmore  '91 


Ed  Smith 
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Grandfather  Ernest 


He  bends  for  me  to  say 
I  like  the  chickens  in 
the  yard,  and  gives  a  nod. 
"Yes... They  are  good." 
It  is  a  crumb  for  me 
to  peck  and  warble  down. 


Christopher  McBrayer 


Christopher  McBrayer 
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The  Requirements  of  Walking  the  Graveyard 


When  he  walks  the  graveyard  he  does  three  things: 
Picks  up  all  the  granite  chips  of  history 
Makes  paper  tracings  of  all  the  gravestones 
Places  all  the  gravesites  in  alphabetical/chronological 
order  -  plot  by  plot 
By  accomplishing  these  three  goals,  he  has  now  assembled,  in 
his  mind,  a  cemetery  mansion: 

Granite  fragments  aggregate  outer  walls 

Gravestones  define  the  walls  of  inner  rooms,  upon  which 

thousands  of  tracings  hang  (some  in  pastel) 

Walking  the  graveyard,  he  dreams 
of  building  the  master  bedroom. 


Nicholas  B.  Strecker 
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Can  I  Lasso  Your  Cactus? 


When  I  can  rise  just  above  your 

threat  of  rain 
I  will  be  honest  as  a  Queen  Anne's  Lace. 
I  might  even  let  you  hold  my  hand  - 
. . .  care  about  those  cuticles  all  bitter  and  hard? 
. . .  my  braided  oily  hair? 
But  then  again, 
I  know  my  face  will  have  to  harden  like  a 

Brown  sugar  baby 
left  in  a  recipe  box. 

I  reckon  though 

That  you're  much  more  comfortable  way  outside  of 

Humidity  Hell. 

I  can  remember  burnt  times  that  were  just  way  too  hot. 

The  stuff  on  my  eyeballs  dried  up  and  the  eyelid 

couldn't  go  over  to  smooth 

They  would  catch  like  a  grasshopper's  legs  on  polyester. 

So,  I'll  sit  here  and  have  a  sip  of  water. 

Oh,  mercy  me. 

Why  must  I  wonder  about  your  head 

little  secret  cowboy? 
Why  must  I  wonder  'bout  your  head? 


Carol  Jean  Dearing 
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"V.  -  XXXII  -  39" 
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lithograph 


Lyde  Zavaleta  Holland 


"Fathei" 


lithogiaph  Lyde  Za\aleta  Holland 
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Morning  on  Rt.  22,  Warwick,  NY 


Some  huge  driver  wrought  this  road  white. 
They  don't  look  anymore,  but  I  do, 
for  the  world  begins  then. 
Every  day  a  crazy  birth, 

streaking  roses  rise  from  linen  sheets  of  green 
to  whisper  sonnets  to  our  Old  House- 
it  is  all  that  glorious. 

Out  of  a  night  dream  I  stop 

along  the  old  section  of  highway, 

get  out, 

and  walk  awhile. 

Yellow  pedals  wheeze  winding  ways 

out  of  the  old  asphalt, 

violets  wretch  up  to  the  sun 

casting  off  faded  divider  flecks  of  paint, 

all  in  such  quiet  joy. 

I  shake  my  hands  hard, 

smile, 

feel  the  inner  magic  at  my  fingertips, 

and  let  it  go. 

Flowers  let  me  in  on  the  joke 

and  we  have  a  good  laugh  together, 

singing: 

Some  huge  driver  wrought  this  road  white. 


Mike  Drennan 
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Raphael's  Revelation 


Raphael,  Florentine  illuminist,  sleeps 
A  bovine  slumber,  snoring 
Beneath  an  indifferent  Italian  sun. 
His  abandoned  easel  betrays  mountains 
Dissolving  into  viscid  heat,  vistas  cascading 
Into  pastel  splotches.    Amber  angels  in  prisms 
Of  light  his  mind  might  have  gleaned 
Leave  only  feathered  memories  on  canvas, 
Upper  left  in  a  virgin  corner. 

Raphael  renounced  the  somber  copper 
Madonnas,  the  jeweled  plumes  of  festas 
And  purple  processions,  long  ago 
Assuming  solitude.    Now  by  his  numb  toes 
The  muse's  tongue  falls  severed  to  red  earth, 
Worms  in  the  arid  dust.    For  once  lustrous 
Raphael  has  gone  berserk  finding 
The  truth  of  all  beauty 
In  the  violence  of  all  truth. 


John  Gillikin 
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Brian  Huskey 
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"Union  St.  1991 


Brian  Huslcey 
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Lately 

I  have  spent 

many  nights 

up  late 

by  myself 

with  the  window 

open 

and  the  sounds 

of  the  other 

animals— 

their  calls  and  moans 

much  louder  than  mine 

Often,  I  just  lay  there 

afterward 

not  even  satisfied  enough 

to  get  up 

or  move 

or  smoke 

After  some  time— 

I  will  bathe 

and  think  about 

the  water's  movement 

around  me  and 

in  me 

In  the  mornings  I  don't 
think  about  the  nights 
and  what  is  not  to  come 

A  friend  once  told  me 

that  witches 

put  hallucinogenic 

oils  on  their  broomsticks 

and  rode  them 

into 

a  deep  and  lengthy 

night. 


Delena  Leathei-wood 
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Two 

Handfuls 
of  White 
Dust 


by  Ted  Peterson 
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lexandra's  old  Mercuiy  was  a  convertible,  so 
when  Ethan  looked  to  his  right  he  saw  not  only  the 
densely  wooded  ravine  between  Runeway  Road  and 
Max's  house,  he  saw  the  stars  on  the  Northern  sky;  he 
saw  the  head  of  Pegasus  over  the  pines;  he  saw  lights 
far  below,  not  stars,  but  possibly  the  library's  French 
doors;  there  was  a  splash  as  if  someone  had  jumped 
into  the  pool  or  possibly  a  keg  had  fallen  in.  Alexandra's 
hand  was  at  the  back  of  his  neck. 

Alexandra  had  a  small  nose,  small  mouth,  large 
eyes,  a  short,  cute  girl's  haircut.  She  tilted  her  head 
sadly  as  she  caught  a  curl  on  the  back  of  Ethan's  head. 

"You  don't  have  to  stay  for  long, "  said  Ethan. 
"Come  on." 

"I  don't  want  to,  okay?"  Alexandra's  last  name  was 
Chantpleure,  which  means  Sing-cry.  Ethan  ran  his 
hand  to  her  elbow.  "Listen,"  said  Alexandra.  "Giveme 
a  call  tomorrow." 

"Okay,  but  don't  expect  me  to  be  up  too  early." 
He  kissed  her,  and  after  a  hesitation,  she  kissed  him 
back.    Ethan  got  out  of  the  car:  "I  had  a  great  time." 

"So  did  I.    Be  careful. " 

"You  too,"  said  Ethan,  and  minutes  after  Alexandra 
had  driven  away,  he  decided  that  "you  too"  was  a  veiy 
dumb  thing  to  say.  Alexandra  was  going  back  to  the 
apaitment  that  she  had  rented  in  the  city-  for  the 
summer.  She  was  probably  going  to  make  some 
popcorn  and  watch  David  Letterman  with  all  the  lights 
on  and  all  the  doors  locked.  Her  roommate  Donna 
(the  dreaded  Donna!)  would  be  home  soon.  Both 
women  had  tear  gas  in  their  roomys,  in  their  purses, 
and  in  their  cars.  Tear  gas  works  on  people  vv'ho  are 
on  drugs,  you  see,  and  mace  doesn't  always. 


Down  deep  in  the  driveway,  Ethan  began  passing 
the  first  rows  of  cars.  All  must  have  their  emergency 
brakes  on,  Ethan  thought.  The  ground  was  close  to 
a  45-degree  angle  here.  Ethan  began  to  hear  music, 
The  Pretenders,  equally  mixed  with  the  mechanical 
patter  of  the  crickets;  it  was  cicada  season,  too,  but 
tonight,  even  by  the  elm  grotto  where  Max's  old 
treehouse  stood,  there  was  only  an  occasional  hiccup 
of  the  insects'  hum. 

Max's  cat,  Alastair,  ran  up  the  driveway,  his  eyes 
shimmering.  There  was  a  cicada  in  his  mouth. 
Beware,  Caesar,  beware,  thought  Ethan. 

Nora's  long  printed  skirt  was  pushed  behind  her 
like  a  tail;  her  dark  legs,  in  the  water  just  below  the 
knees,  reflected,  and  looked  twisted.  Molly  waded 
back  from  the  largest  island  in  the  pool's  series  of 
lagoons,  the  island  with  the  kegs  ("L'isle  de  la  biere," 
Molly  called  it,)  and  brought  a  foamy  glass  for  herself 
and  one  for  Nora.  Nora  took  the  beer  unconsciously, 
she  was  looking  behind  her  at  Max,  Jacob,  Juno, 
'Vince,  and  Benny.  The  part}'  around  them  was  all 
squeals  and  squeaks.  Elvis  Costello  was  being  played 
loudly,  and  they  were  all  by  the  house  speakers,  so 
eveiyone  was  shouting. 

"I  can't  believe  you  all  have  .  .  .  gosh,"  said  Nora, 
"I  thought  it  was  a  myth." 

"Nora,  my  dear,  the  concept  of  multiple  orgasms 
has  been  around  longer  than  you  have."  Max  wasn't 
drinking  a  beer.  It  was  a  brown  liquid  of  his  own 
invention  that  he  called  "Tommyrot." 

"I  know,"  said  Nora.  "It's  just  that  I  thought,  well, 
apparently  I've  been  dating  the  wrong  guys. " 

"I  could  give  you  some  names,"  said  Molly. 

""Would  you?  That'd  be  great." 

"■Why  isn't  Ethan  here.  Max?"  asked  Jacob.  Jacob 
had  sideburns  and  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  he 
w^ore  an  orange  quilted  jacket  over  his  t-shirt. 

"He  had  to  work  late  tonight.  There's  some 
banquet  or  bachelor's  party  or  something  at  the 
restaurant." 

"What  happened  to  your  eye?"  asked  Benny. 

Max  put  his  hand  to  the  dark  brown  and  blue  puff 
under  his  left  eye.  He  had  thought  the  swelling  had 
gone  down  enough  that  the  injury  had  turned  invis- 
ible. Juno  laughed  and  looked  at  Vince.  Whatever 
that  meant.  Max  didn't  know. 

"Jesus,  it  was  -  it's  a  long  stoiy." 

■Y'eah?"  said  Benn\^  "Is  that  writer  chick  here?" 

"Who?" 

"You  know.  From  the  diner,"  Benny  took  a  sip 
from  his  beer,  and  paused  as  he  swallowed.  "Sophie?" 

"Oh,"  said  Max,  and  took  a  swallow  of  his  drink. 

"Sophie,  yeah  yeah,  well  she  is  that  long  stoiy. 
You  know,  I  got  into  this  .  .  .  like,  you  know  about 
romantic  triangles?" 

"Uh  huh,"  said  Nora.    She  pulled  her  legs  out  of 
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the  water  and  almost  tipped  over  her  beer. 

"Tliis  was  like  a  romantic  parallelogram,  you 
know,  unequal  sides,  unequal  angles.  Like  kinda 
wife-swapping  or  couples  swinging,  only  no  one 
knows  who's  married  to  whom  and  it's  not  quite  as 
honest,  and  eveiyone  feels  jealous  only  no  one  knows 
why." 

"This  is  a  long  stoiy.  Is  it  all  resolved?" 
"Ethan,  you  know  my  friend  from  school,  he  was 
the  other  guy  involved."  Molly,  Nora,  and  Benny  had 
never  met  Ethan.  "So  Ethan  and  I  settled  our  differ- 
ences in  a  typically  male  fashion.  We,  uh,  had  a 
normal  argument,  stated  the  facts,  broke  a  few  of  my 
parents'  stuff,  and  hit  each  other.  E\'ei-)thing  is  fine 
between  us  now." 

■'How  about  the  other  rwo?"  asked  Molly. 
"I  don't  think  it's  -  you  know,  women  handle  these 
gonzo  romantic  tangles  differently." 

"So  you  broke  up  with  Sophie?"  said  Juno.    She 
was  tall,  strong  featured,  and  always  had  a  queen 
sized  cigarette  in  her  hand,  and  smoke  coming  from 
her  mouth.    There  was  a  constant  blue,  but 
oddly  odoriess,  cigarette  fog  around  her. 
"I  never  really  went  out  with  her,  Juno." 
"There  you  are,"  came  Ethan's  call,  and 
suddenly  he  was  between  Max 
and  Jimo.  His  plastic  glass  was 
half  emprs-.  Max  noted;  appar- 
ently, he  had  been  wandering 
around  the  party  for  some  time, 
talking  to  Steve,  Brooke,  Betsy,  or 
Perry,  probably.  David  Bowie  was 
singing  now.  ^^^^^ 

Juno  laughed  again,  and  Max    ^^^Bl^^'     y^ 
looked  at  her  with  irritation.  Ethan 
had  a  swelling  on  his  right  eye, 
and  had  appeared  at  Max's  left  side;  thus,  reading  left 
to  right  went  Max's  good  eye,  Max's  bad  eye,  Ethan's 
bad  eye,  and  Ethan's  good  eye. 
"'What's  up?"  asked  Ethan. 
"Uh,"  said  Max. 

"I  broke  up  with  Maiy,"  said  Juno,  quickly. 
"Yeah?"  said  Max,  "I'm  sorry." 
"She  went  hetero,  yet  again.    It's  one  of  those 
things." 

"You're  . . .  uh,  I  uh,  broke  up  ^ith  my  boyfriend," 
said  Nora. 

"I'm  not  at  all  surprised,"  said  Benny.  "'Was  it  the 
sex?" 

"'Where's  Alexandra?"  asked  Max. 
"She's  busy,"  said  Ethan.    "Something  with  her 
roommate." 

"I  was  going  out  with  tliis  chick  from  Da^'ton  and 
everything  was  perfect,"  said  "Vince  suddenly. 
■Whenever 'Vince  talked,  which  was  seldom,  he  sounded 
like  a  pop  lama  talking  to  disciples.  "Same  sense  of 
humor,  same  background,  long  blonde  hair  ..." 


"Tan,  tall  ..."  added  Benny. 
"Blue  eyes,  big  tits  ..."  said  Juno. 
"They've  heard  it  before,"  said  'Vince,  sipping  his 
beer. 

"Well,  what  happened?"  asked  Ethan.  He  was 
unused  to  Vince. 

"Okay,  so  this  was  a  couple  years  ago.    We're 
going  out  and  having  a  really  good  time.  It  wasn't  just 
the  sex,  I  mean,  I  was  totally  in  love  with  her,  and  we 
were  talking  about  marriage  and  everything." 
"Really?"   said  Nora. 

"But  we  both  had  problems  you  know,  histories 
that  we  both  knew  about.  We  ignored  them  because 
we  figured  that  they  didn't  matter,  since  we  didn't 
have  any  secrets.  But,  you  know,  when  you're  going 
out  with  someone,  everything  about  them  matters,  the 
good  stuff  and  the  bad.  One  little  fight  and  we 
stopped  talking  to  each  other  completely." 

"It  wasn't  a  litde  fight  though,  was  it?"  said  Juno. 
"No,  but  the  point  is  that  after  years  of  complete 
non-communication,  we  met  each  other  again  and  we 
had  dealt  with  all  of  our  prob- 
lems .  Nothing  was  in  our  way. " 
"Wow,"  said  Molly.   "That's 
fantastic." 

Vince  took  another  sip  of 
his  beer.  "So,  we're  vacation- 
ing in  the  Caribbean  with  my 
family,  and  she  falls  off  this 
cliff,  and  she  gets  eaten  up  by 
these  sharks." 

"Oh  my  God!"   said  Nora. 
"But  the  point  is  that  time 
heals  the  relationship,  right?" 
Max  asked. 

■Vince  finished  his  beer  and  eased  himself  into  the 
pool.  He  started  wading  toward  L'isle  de  la  biere. 
"Yeah,"  he  said.    "That's  the  point." 

"Is  that  tme?  Did  that  really  happen?"  Nora  asked 
'Vince  as  he  floated  away.    "Was  that  a  joke?" 

"Look,"  said  Ethan,  pointing  up,  "You  can  see 
Scorpius  right  over  our  heads." 

"We're  doomed,"  Juno  agreed.  Max  could  see  her 
smile  through  her  dragon's  breath. 

"Odd  the  way  patterns  fall,"  said  Max.  looking  up. 
He  sighed.    "I  can't  see  the  Scorpion  at  all." 

"No,  it  probably  looks  like  a  romantic  parallelo- 
gram to  you,"  laughed  Benny. 

Someone  yelled  something  angrily,  incompre- 
hensible, from  the  far  end  of  the  pool.  Jacob  and  Juno 
both  thought  that  it  was  their  name  being  yelled,  so 
they  each  lowered  their  eyebrows  and  scanned  the 
crowd. 

"Would  someone  please  tell  me  if  that  was  a 
joke?"    Nora  was  pleading. 

The  stars  above  Max's  house  slowly  pi\-oted 
across  the  sky.     Alastair  chased  a  cricket  into  the 
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woods  and  lost  it  in  the  dense  cluster  of  baybeny 
shrubs.  He  stretched  out  in  the  leaves  and  watched 
the  lights  and  listened  to  the  sounds,  feeling  the  warm 
sweat  of  the  rot  under  his  belly.  He  could  hear 
someone  pulling  out  of  the  driveway,  and  someone 
else,  in  a  grinding  diesel  car,  pulling  in;  a  girl's  shrill 
laughter  suddenly  sounded,  then  paused,  it  came 
again,  this  time  louder;  songs  were  playing  at  random 
from  the  stereo,  some  with  a  powerful  sexy  rhythm, 
others  with  hardly  any  rhythm  at  all;  an  owl  called; 
things  crunched  and  scuttled  purposefully  all  around 
where  the  cat  lay. 

Alastair  came  into  the  house  through  his  door, 
passed  to  the  libraiy,  the  den,  the  living  room,  into  the 
pantry.  He  jumped  to  a  dusty  place  behind  some 
pickled  vegetables.  And  there,  while  downstairs 
Wednesday  Week  sang  "Why,"  Alastair  the  cat  curled 
up  like  a  leaf  and  ^ent  to  sleep.  ^ 
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The  Short  Stoiy  Prize 


In   order  to  stimulate  interest  in   the  short  story   and   in  short   storf  writing,  for  the  past 

three   years  Mr.  Matheson  has  offered  a  prize  of  five  dollars  in   gold  to   the  giri   from 

the  Cornelian   or  the   Adelphian   Society  who  submits  the  best  story.   The  stories 

that  are  presented  are  read  and  passed  on  by  judges  chosen  by  the  two  societies. 

The  prize  story  and  the  second  and  third  best  are  then  published  in  the  college 

magazine.    Beginning  with  this  year,  the  reading  of  the  best  stories  and  the 

bestowal  of  the  prize  is  to  occur  one  evening  in  the  auditorium,  and  all 

who   are   interested   are  invited  to   be   present.  Great   interest  has 

always  been   manifested   in   this  contest,   and  much   literary 

development  has  been  gained  from  it.   The  first  prize  was 

won   by  Annie  Goodloe  Browne,   11,  of  the  Adelphian 

Society;  the  second  was  won  by  Mildred  Harrington, 

'13,  of  the  Adelphian  Society;   and   the   third  by 

Nettie  Fleming,  '12,  of  the  Cornelian  Society'. 


CFrom  the  1913  edition  of  Tl^e  Caroliniaii  the  State  Normal  College  yearbook.) 
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Fiction  Contest  Judge 
Fall,  1991 

Deborah  Monroe 

Born  in  South  Dakota,  Debra  Monroe  received  her  B.A.  in  English 
ft-om  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Eau  Claire,  her  M.A.  in 
Composition  and  Rhetoric/Literature  ft'om  Kansas  State  University, 
and  her  Ph.D.  in  Creative  Writing  from  the  University  of  Utah.  Her 
stories  have  appeared  in  the  Santa  Monica  Review,  Alaska  Quarterly 
Review.  St.  Andrew's  Review,  and  North  Dakota  Quarterly,  among 
others.  Her  poetiy  has  been  published  in  INTRO  15/16,  Apalacbee 
Quarterly  znd  UpriverA  Wisconsin  Poetry  Anthology.  Her  first  book, 
The  Source  of  Trouble,  was  published  by  the  University  of  Georgia 
Press  in  1990  and  won  her  the  Flanneiy  O'Connor  Award  for  short 
fiction.  She  has  been  a  member  of  the  MFA  Writing  Faculty  in  the 
English  Department  at  UNCG  since  1990. 
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Contributors 


Suzannah  Alexander 

Franklin  Carus 

Jason  Darden 

Carol  Jean  Bearing 

Mike  Drennan 

Meredith  Drum 

Cameron  Ferguson 

Amy  French 

John  Gillikin 

Lyde  Zavaleta  Holland 

Brian  Huskey 
Delena  Leathei-wood 

Karen  Mann 

Christopher  McBrayer 

Andrew  Olsen 

Colin  Peters 

Ted  Peterson 

Greg  Podgorny 

John  Ritchie 

Ed  Smith 

Nicholas  B.  Strecker 
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